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V—w—eSeE7—— 
Forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote p!aces,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magasi Subscripti 
for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. Bauprry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1l. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 





for the Stamped Edition 
‘or France, 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LA¥R.} 





TTORTICULTURALS SOCIETY « or LON DON. |} 
-—EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN.—The Second 
leeting will take place on Saturday, the 15th of June. 
‘The gates will be opened at 
Fellows at this office, pi 
afternoo' 


é@, P.M. ‘Tickets are issued to 
rice 5s.each; or at the Garden, in the 

oon of the days Or Exhibition: at 7s. 6d. each; but only 

toorders from Fellows of the Society. 

ad B. Re tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day of 


hibitio: 
ee Regent-street. 
THE PERCY SOCIETY. 


E ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the PERCY SOCIETY will be held THIS DAY, June 1, 
at Three o'clock in the Afternoon, in the Rooms of the Roya 
Society oF LITBRATURE, No. 4, "St. Martin’s- place, Trafalgar- 





“Two | Books will then be ready for He FOX the Members,— 

THE HISTORY OF REYNARD THE FOX, edited from Cax- 

ton's edition, with an Introductor. ca Essay, b 

and A COLLECTION OF _ KEENS, 
Domestic History, Manners, Music, and Superstitions, 

chiefly translated by T. Crofton Croker, Es 

The Percy Societe, established for the publication of Ancient 

Ballads, Poetry, Popular Literature, has now reached its 

fifth yea Ss ‘continued to issue a book on the first of each 
eae The subscription, 1. per annum, is due on the Ist of 

Hay, nd may be paid at Mr. Richards’s Printing Office, 100, St. 


be errr THOMAS WRIGHT. Secretary. 


May 27, 1844. 
HIGH SCHOOL OF GLASGOW, 
Founded in the Twelfth Contury—Remodelled in 1834. 


Patron 
THE HON. THE LORD PROVOST, * 1-00 wanes AND 
TOWN COUNC 

aE vajost of this INSTITUTION i is to afford, 
joderate cppenee, & 2 COMP LETE COURSE o' EDU. 
CATION, ual ing YOUNG TLEMEN for the ENG ISH 
aod SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES, for entering the ARMY or 

NAVY, or = engaging in COMMERCIAL PU UiTs. 


RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Mr. D'ORSEY, Master of the English Department in the High 
and actarer on Civil History in Queen's College, has 
ant | extended his Establishment-for the Private Education 
¢ Young Gentlemen attending the University and High School 
of Glasgow, and is now prepa to receive twelve additional 


.. Thoms, Esq. 
illustrative of Irish Political 





‘or the satisfaction of parties not resident in Glasgow, Me, 
to fefer*to the he following genticaes. several of 
ave, or have had, b Mr. Th 
Wallscourt, € Urammore Sir George 
art., of Coul; Sir Francis Le Hunte, Kylee \ We 
Rev. Principal Macfarlan; James wald. Esq., of 
incruive, M.P.; John Dennistoun, re M.P.; Mr. Sheriff 
Alison; Mr. Sheriff Bell; Lieut.-Colonel agennis, 87th Ri 
w; Swynten Jervis, Esq of Ppaeses Hall, Staffordshire, 
+ i-place, London, Etta 
sat a ae 
eat bamhiade aire 
ristol ; 
Leeds; James Simpson, i Bainbure 
asson, Montre Baa Adrocs Ante. James 
; St. ee wey) De Anderson, Esq adras; John F. 
, ”. 


O MONTHS’ TOUR IN THE SOUTHOF 
GERMANY.—A GENTLEMAN, who obtained academic 
bowed at the Royal Military College, and at the 





4 Honee, 





DHYSIOSCOPE, — OPAQUE, “and HYDRO- 
OXYGEN GAS-MICROSCOPES. DiseOLVING ways 
DAGuERRE TYP AMERAS, HYDRO. ELECT MA- 
CHINES, oar exticte pan Rs with all pao of 
NATURA L' PHILOSOPHY, ¥ » had of the best manufacture 
and lowest prices, at Cc, won po MANUFACTURE, 
Roya PoLyTgEcHNIc anenetied: Lo 
A catologue of prices will be forwarded. ny country residents 
by inclosing three penny postage stamps. 


YNN AND ELY RAILWAY, 

Vid Downham-Market. 
CAPTTAL 200,000/., in 8,000 shares of 25/. each. Deposit 1/. 5s. 
Per he Provisional Committee beg tc inform the Public that they 
will proceed to allot the Shares on THURSDAY, the 6th day of 


June next. 
ice, 58, Lombard-street, M. E. DANIEL, 
May, 1844. Secretary. 


S GARDENER—James Cruiksnank, 
Gardener to the Earl of Lonsdale, at the Castles of 
Lowther and Wpcheren, | in consequence of the decease of his 
late x < owed mplover. , will be at liberty to ENGAGE with 
any Nobleman or Gentleman after the 30th June next. He has 
had the entire management of his Lordships Gardens, in all the 
various departments, for the last six years, has had great ex- 
rience in forcing, and is well acquainted with flowers. fay 
Nobleman or Gentleman contemplating extensive improve 
ments, or requiring a Gardener in the highest departments of 
fession, on applying, will meet with due attention. 
ro uce the highest testimonials, is married, and has a family. 
ress to him at Lowther Castle, Penrith, Westmoreland, 
until the 4 4th of July. 








“BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA. PART I. 
ESSRS. EVANS will SELL, at their House, 


93, Pall-mall, in the course of June, the First Portion fc 
the very extensive and valuable LIBRARY of His Royal Hi 
ness the late Duke of S BUSSES. including bis extraordina 
lection of Bibles, Biblia S acra Latina, 2 ion, 
and the first book ever printed with movea' ie (yee circa 
1450-65, excessively rare; Biblia Sacra Latina, 2 vo irst 

Bible with a date, printed upon vellum, nper Fust et Schoyffer, 
MCCCCLXII. ; Biblia a tina, 2 vols., the three very rare 
editions printe n;. Biblia Sacra Latina, 2 vols., the 
first edition of the MPa isle printe ted at Paris, MCCCCLXXVI-3 
Biblia Sacra Hebraica, a splen aid volume, pranted upon vellum, 
Neapoli, circa 1491, only one otbercopy known, in 
Duke of Parma’s Library; oly Bible, Coverdale’ 's, the first 
edition, 1535; Biblia Sacra Palonica, the first edition, vary rare, 
and the first edition of the Bible in almost every known la 
guage; Novum m Tostamontuns ethiogia, cum omnibus S, Pau 
Epistoles, beautiful copy, upon vellum, unique; Psalterium 

avidis, printed upon vellum, the only other copy known i in 
the King of unce’s ibrary: Common ver 
Psalter, 2 vols. in 1, excessively rare, exquis tely beautifu 
cope, red morocco, J and Cawoode, 1559; various Liturgies, 
Petes Psalters, &c., and a very extensive collection of works 
in Theology. 


BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA. PART HH. 
ESSRS. EVANS are preparing for SALE, at 
their House, 93, Pall-mall, the Second Portion. whieh 
will consist of his Royal Highness the late Duke of SUSSE, 
MANUSCRI 3, many are of the greatest antiquity ye 
brew, Greek, Latin, and other languages. Several are 


vesinms, most splendidly painted and ornamented with me 
ures 


2 vols., t' 








ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
variety of elegant Design the PATENT KAL- 

SOMINE process, are painted on - by W. MPSON, 
House Pelster = Decorator, No. 456, West Sirand, “Trafalgar: 
square. is process Decorations have all the brilliane 
the pay beteanber, or Fresco-Paintings, and Ly warrente 
stand washing over and over again with so: water, 
firmly as any oil paintings. © ereas they will Setele their bril- 
liant colour much longer. ese Decorations are painted on 
Paper, and may be sent to all parts of the Country 


ESSRS. COPELAND & GARRETT beg 


respectfully to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry that 
having completed the entrance of their premises at 37, Lineoln’s- 
inn-fields, they es solicit an inspection of a very superior and 
extensive ‘stock ssert, Breakfast, Tea, Coffee, 
and Toilet SERVICES. of entire] y new and elegant designs ; 
together with a large assortment of ornamental porcelain an 
richly cut and — giaee, 3 which they offer at a discount of 20 
per cent. for cas! Copeland & Garrett beg to state that 
any pattern ever ye + by themselves or their predecessors can 
px thane be matched.—37, Lincoln’, olen fields, and 5, Portugal- 
street. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

STANSTEAD. BURY geod neat, WARE Hertford. 

shire, by Dr. ‘Life, Health, and 

isease,’ ‘Theory and Pract of. Hedrovathiy,” kc.—This 
tablishment is in complete order and in-full 








BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA. PART III. 


ESSRS. EVANS are p ree Palo for SALE by 
UCTION, at their House, mall, the Third Por- 
tion of ss LIBRARY of his late Royal Highness the Dake st 
SUSSEX. This portion will consist oF Hiteen Biography, 
tiquities, » Popograph y, &c. 
* Due notice will be given of the remaining Parts, 


OWE, | LEONARD & | CO., AUCTIONEERS 
p Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNI 
STATES. Fa: large and commodious Rooms, fitted up wt 
suitable manner ofr their services to the London 
for the sale of the fol! ing descript! 


th :—Pai ines i Marble. Bron 

Wide aer Stenscat tice et fae fam 
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tion, to "Mr. John M 
garden. ARD & co. 














and, 
since Dr. Jo! proprietor, the Soa ove 
been greatly reduced; the domestic economy is under the 
pengecmens of his brother.—Dr. Johfison is in town at 18, New 
= ~ cree every Tuesday and Saturday, from 12 to 3 








» inte’ setting out for anlcy. Vienna, ar pe 
Hongarian, Styrian, and Hy rolean Mines in July, and wou 
happy to be accompanied by two Tformation. desirous po 
ing mineralogical and geological nformat’ or of improvi ng 
themselves in the German language, wit hens resid 
years abroad Ly part of the time o he is perfectly 
t. Havin agen moons § the higher 
and eae circles abroad, he eajors pecotiar’ facilities ond ad. 
vantages as a traveller, and is wil ing K take on himself-all 4 
arrangements of the tour,and,to cover_all the exqensss including 
his instruction, f for 30 guineas | per month. It is hisintention, oa 
his return to icine. m receive two young gentlemen as pu 
with a ar”, of Poe ey them either for the army or for diple 
life. He indly ly pemittod by his friend, the Re 
Montgomery (of Percy Chapel), to name him as taferes, 
and has placed ample testimonials i in the hands of Mr. Parker, 
publisher, West Strand, 


ae PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.—Now ready, 
ice One Guinea, half-bound, a 1% Papgratet Edition, 
iliedby Gronc ¢ Gopwin, Esq. F.R +» and Lewis 
Urecm: Es Esq. F.S.A., Honorary Geomersmens of the Art- 
NION OF oxox, with a Life of the Author, and a Bihlio- 
sraphical Notice. Embellished with 21 Designs in “Outline. 
engraved by Mr. C. Rous, from a series of drawings made ex- 
ore for this Haition by Mr. if S fpsese. LL ay 
strated by numerous Woo on 3, engrave r. 

Biri, also from designs by Mr. Seiou - ” 

I. Holloway, 25, Bedford-strect. ‘Covent-garden. 


ere PIECE.—The Advertiser has a Copy 
oun at, prlendia Lanlatiog in the National Gallery, 
AMB, by MURILLO, painted 
— han. ro size of the original. five feet 
- yehy > feet seven inches wide, for which he is com. 
a Gentleman to find a purchaser. It is ell 
ta altar-piece for a small church or chapel; 
ing a suitable 


The price is only 12/._ It maybe 
nas "s, Soiiele tor, 15, ous street, Fenchurch- 

















10 ESTA trons THeATass, E - 

— S, LECTURERS, te _ 
LET, by A the usiee, with eee. a 
Complete ani lendid grranaros for the EXHIBI- 
intnen with NG VIEWS, with three distinct Series of 
OSCOPE ai ‘ched 
at an hour's notice, if 
GOULD, No. 9, Russell-court, 


Toe with OXY: HYDROGEN MICR 

erns. The whole provided 

r— 4 to Mr. F. J. 
> street, Strand 

Pose of; beng +; iiYDROGEN MICROSCOPE to be DIS- 


Sales dbp Auction. 
SPANISH PICTURES, the Property f the late LIONEL 
CHARLES HERVEY, Esq.. H. Chine’ Affaires at Madrid. 
By Moses. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at shots Great Room, King- 
street, St. _— sequare. on SATUI AY, June 8, 


order e Exec’ 
BourT TWENTY. CAPITAL. PICTURES, 
iefly the Werte. ¢ Spanish Masters, collected by the 
late LIONEL & , eee during his Diplomatic resi- 
dence at Madrid. = vite a superb whole-length Portrait of 
Philip the Fourth, by Velasquez; a Landscape with a Tourna- 
ment, a very interesting work of ‘the same painter; a beautiful 
Cabinet Picture by Murillo; Lg Homo, by Morales; an Altar- 
a! Sebastian del Christ and the Woman of 
by Tintoretto ; a beautifal Landscape by Brill; a View 
Lake Si ~— in water-colours; and a pair of Land- 
scapes by Robs 
May. be viewed three days preceding. 


THE eee OF PICTURES OF THE REV. 
WILLIAM WAY. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James's-square, on SATURDAY, June 22, at 1 


o'clock precisely, 
‘THE COLLECTION of CAPITAL PIC- 


TURES by Italian, French, Flemish, and Dutch Masters, 


the property of 
THE REV. WILLIAM WAY, 
eugiding two, very fine works of Salvator Rosa; the Holy 
ly. a beautiful design by a pupil of Raffaelle ; the Virgin 
and Child, by — Maratti ; Gipsies in a Landscape, by 
Teniers ; two very fin by M ny ry im- 
portant work of Van der Neer; a Landscape by Gaspar nai mg 3 
two poetical gublects by Angelica Kauffman ; fine Por- 
trait of the Duchess of Cleveland, by Sir Peter Lely: and 
numerous others selected with great taste and judgment. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and C “had at 






















IND ae or + Conlaens of the 
Neryes of Yelition and Sencotion, cast be more cer- 
tain) cared, the bodily complaints —A an, late of 
Cam ity, beving § cared ‘himaelt of a nervous or 
mental Comat of 14 years’ dura and in nine years. By 
of 10,000 applicants. FR not 20 uncured, who ow ed 
advice, offers; from SLieerst lence rather than im in toeese 
Low spirits, mental debility and exhaustion, vey 
blood to the"h eae ey ping. head ache, groundless 
tellus od. ory. j ness, study, &c. adele 
ness, i 
sion, caainiiel oly. th anny of self-destruction and insan 
c., are curable by this important arse. it recover 
six weeks. pogizorss hl 4 Willis oaeley,9, —- 
can be Bloo a tne 1 2 i poems of cure 
can cont to a and t 9 cores oft at home, or more 
pent | y Ae Fite ey part: and the Doctor. Just published, by the 
same. Chapters on Nervous or Menta Complaints, be 
Simekio 3 < Gog, and all booksellers. 


DINBURGH- REVIEW, No. CLXI~ 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 161 of The 
Edinburgh Review, must be sent to the Publishers’ by Mondey, 
ume izes an ‘ee TAL Lrg Wednesday, the 19th. 
-row, Jume I, } 


is day ts —* hed 
CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
for 1844, sold iy ‘Messta Loneman, Brown & Co, 
39, Paternoster-row. 
*,* Libraries ieee or exchanged. 


MR. READE’S WORKS. 
TALY; .in Six Cantos, with Classical 
Notes. 


The Deluge; a Dramatic Poem. 

Catiline ; an Historical Tragedy, 

The Drama of a Life. 

A Record of the Pyramids. 

Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. (2nd edit.) 


Saunders & Otley, Pablishers, Conduit-street. 




















Messrs. Christie & Manson's office, 8, iking-street, St. James’s- 
square. 


ESSRS. EVANS are preparing for immediate 
their Honse, No. * Pall-mall, the VALU- 
ABLE ciany of the late Right Jonourable Sir Charles 


Bagot, G.C.B.—Catalogues are now preparing, and will be ready 
in a few days. 


ESSRS. EVANS are preparing for immediate 
SALE, at their House, No. 93, Pall-mall, a portion of the 
LIBRARY of a Clergyman, laceased, to which will be added a 











selection from the Library of an eminent Collector, 











UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. In Sixteen 
FItH. Lor ee with 814 Engravings. Translated by E. GRIF« 
The smali remaining stock reduced to the following prices: 

MY BVO. «-eeeeeeeeseformerly £26 8 0 cloth..now a guineas, 
Royal 8vo. coloured.. io sliz2o0 ,, $8 guiness. 
Demy Ato. India proof 5216 0 «+ sy. 24 pounds, 

“ This truly national work contains nine thousand woaee oflet= 
ter-press, and eight hundred and fourteen engravings, is unique 
in its kind, and has undergone most satisfactorily a very severe 
onegel a caeee Maria-lane, London, To be had of 
ittaker ‘0. Ave ne 01 an 
Bookseller by order, a — 
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CHOICE AND CHEAP BOOKS. 


Jom RUSSELL SMITH publishes this day 
Part III.. for 1844, of his oeteleeys of Chsioe, Usefa, 
Set Sertone Becks, 2 verz meer iees Fees label cs feat 
The following are new purchases:— 

URTISS BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, by 


Sims and Hooker, 1790 to 1837, 64 vols. pezal 8vo., _— 


THE GREAT NEW YORK AQUEDUCT. 
Just imported, in 1 vel. Sapariel Ate. Das numerous Illustra- 


[LLUSTRATION: S of the CROTON AQUE. 
CT. By F. B. TOWER, of the Ensigccr Department. 

“It is not in England that we can find a fit subject of aiest 

com arison wi fee ant du Gard, or the Aqueducts of Utaly 9; 

Till its ayer companies, is as well supplied 

with Mecoesstbe FA odern Rome is by only two of the 

+-we must Rn. ourselves with resorting to New 





oured plates, 46 vols. half-bd., the 
ACON’S WORKS, by Basil Montagu, 17 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 6/. 68. ; published at 8/, 18s. 6d. 
ENNY CY CLOPEDIA, 27 vols, small folio, 
complete, in cloth, as good as new, 7/. 7s.; pub. at 10/. 5s. 
RYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and 
ENGRAVERS, 2 vols. 4to. russia extra, marbled leaves, 
ODGE'’S PORTRAITS, 12 vols. imp. 8vo, 240 


portraits, very nice impressions, half-russia, marbled 
ares, Be. 15s. ; cost 30 guineas. 


RITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTI- 
n, wah fine impresions of the art eautina pla ~y halt S 
in 


York for our wise saw and mapas pesteten ey mae ead our 

readers to drink at the Croton Aqu -For able com- 

pendium of the history, 7, and well il ‘ftustrated description rad the 

work, we stand indebted erly 

Wiley & Putnam, New York ; waa Waterloo-place, Pall! Mall, 
ndon. 


This day is published, price 5s. with an Ill d Frontispi 
n Steel, by Legcu, 


HE STORY OF A _F BATHER. 
UGLAS JERRO 
Corrected new *Puncn,’ with RiNidawal Chapters. 


Also, price 5s. with numerous Illustrations by Kenny Meanows, 
PY NCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. illustrated by Georar CRUIKSHANK, 














Prorpecg wit leaves, 16/, 16s.; commonly marke: 
the don booksellers at ‘0 guineas. 


ETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 16 vols. 8vo. 


complete, uncut, 4/. 


ELL and GANDY’S POMPEII, both series, 
1824—32, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. and 2 — 4to. ‘uniformly half- 
bound in blue morocco, gilt tops, 6/. 16s. 


ICTORIAL BIBLE, 3 vols. imp. 8vo. cloth, 
1, 188.; published at 32. 3s. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 


Just published, Gratis. 
NDREWS'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in 


all departments of Literature, and in various languages, 
sing the cheapest ever before offered to the public. In two 
parts. Now on sale at 7, Corn-street, Bristol. 
art I.—Contains upwards of 1,500 articles, including Counts 
Histories, Biography Antiquities, Books of Prints, {pstrate 
Publications, Encyclopedias, Architecture, Natural History, 
Physic, soeteh and Scottish History, Greek and Latin ae 
rench, Spanish, Italian, and German s, Manuscripts, 

‘wo penny stamps will pre-pay to any part of England. 

Part ft —Aleg, contains 1,500 articles on Divinity, Ecclesias- 
tical yim Bibles, n the Breviaries, 
Articles, Liturgies, Chorck of Scotland, Controversies of the 
Roman Catholic, Puritan and other Protestant Churches, and 
a large collection of ~ en Two penny stamps will pre-pay 
to any part of England 











Beauties of the Court of King Charles the Second,. 


an original copy. in parts, ye she proof portraits on India 
paper, folio, (pub. at 10/, 10s.) 

Beauties of England ‘a Wales, 26 vols. 8vo. 
large paper, subscriber's copy, with fine imsovccsions of the 
Sinton. calf, | sent. double lettered, (pub. . 18s. 6d. 


Bentham’s History of Ely, and the Supplement, 
— plates to the Supplement, 2 vols. royal dto. half russia, 


British Essayists, by Chalmers, 38 vols. half calf, 
neat, clean as when new, b. 102. 10s, ) 3l, 18s. 

Broad Stone of Hlonens. Tancredus and Or- 
Jandus, 5 vols., clean copies, in boards, 3/, 8s. 

Ditto. Tancredus, boards, 1/. 16s. 

Burnet on Painting, the 3 parts complete, royal 
dto. plates proofs on India paper, boards, (pub. 7/. 7s.) 3i. 8s. 

D’Oyl yy and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols. in 2, large paper, 
whole russ , extra fine ony 1817, 3l. 138. 6d. 

Dryden’s Works, by Sir W. Scott, 18 vols, a 
bg AF set, calf extra, marbled leaves, very fresh, 1808, 

Encyclopedia Britannica, by Napier. 1842, 21 
vols. 4to. boards, new, (pub. 37/. 16s.) 22/. 15s. 

Hoare’s History of Ancient Wiltshire, 130 plates, 
2 vols. folio, boards, (pub. 211.) 5/. 15s. 6d, 

Leland’ 's Itinerary, 9 vols, 8vo. fine set, calf, neat, 
1770, 31. 

Lissaen Society Transactions complete, 18 vols. 
4to., clean set, in boards, (pub. 42/.) 8/. 18s. 6d. 

Mechanic’s Magazine, complete to May 1840, 
32 vols., fine clean set. half calf, neat, 3. 18s. 

Mirror of Parliament, complete to June 1838, 
30 vols. thick folio, in cloth, the remainder in parts, 4/. 14s. 6d. 

Napier’s History of ye War in the Peninsula, 
6 vols. 8vo. boards, (pub. 61.) 3/. 

ye . Works, by Tayior, 5 vols. 4to. half russia, 
neat. 

Swift's Works, by Sir W. Scott, 
large paper, boards, (pub. 15/. 4s.) 1814, 3/, 13s. 

Whitelock’s Memorials, 1732, folio calf, very neat, 


19 vols, 8vo, 


‘Now on sale at W. Andrews’s, 7, Corn-street, Bristol. 
This day is published, royal 8vo. price Is. 6d. 
ENTAL HYGIENE; or, an EXAMINA- 


TION of the! INTELLECT and PASSIONS, designed to 
HPastrate Pie INFLUENCE on HEALTH and the DURA- 


TION 
WILLIAM SWEETSER, M.D. 
Late Seen of the Theory and Practice of Physic ».New York. 
_ — ay » Stewart & Co. Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & 
‘0, London 


HRONOTHERMAL SYSTEM of MEDI- 
CINE—Fallacy of the Art of Physic as taught in the 
Schools. Price 6s 
Fallacies of the Faculty, with the Principles of the 
Chronothermal System. People’s edition, enlarged. Price 2s. 6d. 
This work proves to demonstration theidentity of Medicine 
and Poison, and satisfactorily shows that attention to Time 
Chronos) and Temperature (Pherma) comprehends the whole 
rtof Physic. Favourable to Sipérepathy, it dealstenderly with 
beings coimp while to the apothecary i offers a rich treat, 
ae a complete death-blow to the d and d 











“simpkin & Marshall, 5, Stationers’-court; J. Ollivier, Pall 
dall Booksellers. 





Tse COMIC BLACKSTONE 
By GILBERT A. aBECKETT. 
Published at the‘ Poncn’ Office, 194, Strand, 





THE NEW SPORTING NOVEL, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
DE A R 


stue + 0%; 
H Or, A SOR MANS 'S LIFE. 


“ Among the various species of * Life’ whi 
lensant writer has endorta hon to Mlusteate, the" farely ~~ 
afew ‘Life at Oxford_Club Life—Lite at Doncastertiit 
at Pa Life at the Seat ofa Lelecstenakine Squire tite arg 
at Meu Cotswold —s in fg on “ the ratLite 
y Hurst, &c. oportio 

tual. transcripts from th lity sera 

that mony of the cheractere ase drawn 7 i pai sual 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great nooner 
MRS. JAMESON’S orees GALLERIEs, 


Now ready, in 8vo. 
OMPANION “TO "THE MOST 
BRATED PRIVATE CALLs ERIES OF ART 


Conteinins Gotalogues, prrenead ole! alphabetical iy for fond Tnediate 
jectorn, an 


torical an 
tion, ce, Prefato: Essa on Art. Arti ~t 
Conn by Mrs. JAMESON, Collectors, 
int uc et aet  Goteg Bidaerate sae 
svenor Gallerie: 

of meee = Hon. Si: ie Robest Peel, jections of the = 
iso New Editions of pire.  JAMESON'S 

CHARACTERISTICS O WOMEN. 2 vols, 

LIVES OF FEMALE SOVEREIGN 2 vols, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 











MR. NEWBY’S 


NEW WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


IN THE PRESS. 





In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 5s. bound, 


EVENINGS 


OF A WORKING MAN. 


Being the Occupation of his Scanty Leisure. 
By JOHN OVERS. 
WITH A PREFACE RELATIVE TO THE AUTHOR, 


CHARLES 


DICKENS. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BEN BRADSHAWE.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MAN. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WALTER CLAYTON. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EDITH LESLIE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE LATE MISS ELLEN PICKERING. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GRANDFATHER. 


By the Author of ‘ Nan Darrell,’ ‘ The Fright,’ ‘ Friend or Foe?’ 
* The Grumbler,’ &c. &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SCOTTISH 
HEIRESS.’ 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


By the Author of ‘ The Scottish Heiress.’ 


THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 


MAURICE, THE ELECTOR OF 
SAXONY. 


* When Maurice of Saxony died, writes the author of 
* Coningsby,’ all jenrepe acknowledged the loss of the greatest 
captain and profoundest statesman of the age. Such a cha- 
racter was preeminentl suited to be made the centre of a his- 
torical and Mrs. ¢ has surrounded him with 
a galaxy of interesting characters, and mingled them in events 
both of public note and private invention in a manner hardly 
unworthy of her great model, Sir Walter Scott. She has, in- 

eed, produced an extraordinary It has all the merits of 
a sterlin ng} history, and the relief and variety of fictitious persons 
ime ‘ined.’’— Literary Gaze'te. 

rs. Colquhoun has brought to this tale much judgment in 

the arrangement of her historical facts,—a pleasing invention in 
the creation of characters necessary to people her stage, an 
artistic skill in the groupin; eeable 
melodramatic spirit in the er inci- 
dents."’— Morning 

“Interwoven with historical facts we have a romance of stir- 
ring adventure. The facility of invention displayed is remark- 
qe. ” teems with incidents, and the style ig fluent.”"—Court 





of her actors, and an a 
isposition and conduct of 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) 


LIFE: a Romance. 


In 1 vol.,8vo. (Now ready.) 


ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. 


By Mrs. MATHEWS, 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian.’ 


“ This most lively and garpeable work forms a worthy ame 
ment to the Memoirs o’ arles Mathews. It bas a 
merit, for the cents genius end, pamecr of the authoress are 
ery cream of the book, 
however, is ag admirabl related and eeply interesting inei- 
dent entitled ‘ Murder an Mystery,’ in ac, according to our 
notion, Ann yh = beats Ann Radcliffe.”"— Plymouth 
“This work is by the widow of the late comic actor, Mr. 
Methews. To_ those who are fond of theatrical anecdote aod 
— —_"] this volume will be a valuable acquisition.”—Morning 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF A MUSCOVITE. 


By LADY BULWER LYTTON. 


In 3vols. post vo. (Now ready.) 


HOEL MORVAN. 
By the Author of ‘ The History of the Huguenots. ’ 


“ The subject is one of great interest; the period, o one of the 
most glorious and remarkable in our annals.”— — 

“Kept up throughout in very consistent spirit. le 
James, the author pays great o his — 





Part VI., with 2 Illustrations by CrurksHANK, price lf, 
To be completed in 20 Parts. 


CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 


“ The business already opened in these numbers promises the 
right sort of entertainment.”"— Ezami ‘ oe wnat 
“ It has the rare merit of being fu of j information, 
cs it depicts are of the most thrilling interest.” —News he 


“ anahs is work will be read with considerable interest in Bar 


the 
t the many works that have lately come before " 
public ce, thee | is is decidedly the most attractive in every respect.’ 

Bell's Messenger. 


T. C. Newsy, 72, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, 
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d Edition, with 600 MANNE 6 vols. 8vo. 
ATE LIFE, MA 


RIVAT NERS, CUSTOMS, 
P &c, of the ANCIENT SoveTiANE derived from the 
jtudy of Hierogly Soulpeare Paintings, and other Works 
of Art, still exis compared with the Accounts of Ancient 
Authors. DNER WIL 


by & GA Murray, pe ae 


SIR F. DOYLE’S NEW POEM. 
Now ODEs 











2nd edition, demy 8vo. 544 pages, with 50 Illustrations. 18s. bds. 


Ts FOSSIL REMAINS of the ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. By EDWARD PIDGEON, Esq. Illustrated 
with 50 Engravings, Formerly lished as a snepiomeontary 
volume to Grits translation of *Cuvier’s Animal Ki 
ittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, price MW. 4s. 


HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 





THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., late Head-Master of Rugby 
HE TWo , oon a5 s TINIE 8; Echos, nnd Geaius Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
By af pean HasTINGs DOYLE, Bart. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, M.A. 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. Fellow and Tutor of ng reed College,’ Oxford. 
8. a m Ones. F Publish Conduit-street. B. Fi 











HOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For JUNE, No. 6, price 2s. 6d., 


Contains Contributions by Robert Browning, R. Monckton Milnes, M.P., Gideon Shaddoe, the late John Keats, 

+. Madden, Peter Bae Toye Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Lawrence, Frances Brown, &c. Among the Articles of 
immediate interest will be found a Few Remarks on ‘ Coningsby,’ by Real England, and a Sketch of F. B. C. Smith, 

the the Irish Attorney-General. 


London: Henry Rewnsuaw, 356, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 





In a few days will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. illustrated with numerous Portraits, price 24s. cloth, 


OUR ACTRESSES; 
OR, GLANCES AT STAGE FAVOURITES, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


By MRS. C. BARON WILSON, 
Author of the ‘ Life of the Duchess of St. Albans,’ ‘ Memoirs of Monk Lewis,’ &c. &c. 


London: SmitH, ErpER & Co. 65, Cornhill. Dublin: J.Cumminc. Edinburgh: Bert & BravrutTE 





Now ready, 8vo. 16s. 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Vol. Iv. 


Comprising the SEVEN YEARS’ WAR in GERMANY, the CONQUEST of CANADA, and the FOUNDATION of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE in INDIA. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, with Map and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 
EXCURSION THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES, 
From WASHINGTON on the POTOMAC, to the FRONTIERS of MEXICO; 
With SKETCHES of POPULAR MANNERS, and GEOLOGICAL NOTICES, 
By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MUBRAW’S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY. 





This day is published, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WESTERN BARBARY: 


ITS WILD TRIBES, AND SAVAGE ANIMALS. 
By JOHN H. DRUMMOND HAY, Esq. 
Forming No. 9 of ‘The COLONIAL and HOME LIBRARY.’ 
Works already Published :— 

BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN. (2 Parts.) 5s. 
BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNALS. (4 Parts.) 10s. 
IRBY AND MANGLES’ HOLY LAND. 2s. 6d. 
DRINKWATER’ SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 2s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street ; 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers and News Agents in Town or Country. 





On Saturday next, with Portraits and Views, 3 vols. 8vo. 


THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE OF 
LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON, 


From materials furnished by LORD ELDON’S FAMILY ; including his CORRESPONDENCE, and SELECTIONS from 
the ANECDOTE BOOK, written by Himself. 


By HORACE TWISS, Esq., one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 


This Biography contains Letters from— 
SIR ROBERT PEEL 
MR. WINDHAM 
MR, WILBERFORCE 
LORD THURLOW 
LORD SIDMOUTH 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH 
LORD REDESDALE 


H.M. GEORGE IIt, 

H.M. GEORGE IV. 

H.M. QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
H.M. QUEEN CAROLINE 
THE DUKE OF YORK 

THE DUKE OF KENT 

THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


MR. PITT 

LORD STOWELL 

THE FIRST AND SECOND 
EARLS OF LIVERPOOL 

HON. SPENCER PERCIVAL 

LORD MELVILLE 

LORD CASTLEREAGH, ETC, 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Dp” es in 2 vols. price 21s. cloth. 
S Y E Y MORC OM. 
a Moxon, Dover-street. 

Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
NGLISH PROSE; being Selections from the 
Works of English Prose Writers. with Notes of their Lives. 
James Moore, 4, Carthusian-street, Charterhouse-square. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth 
KETCHES of the REFORMATION and 


Son pyprhetes Age, taken from the CONTEMPORARY 


By the Rev. JOHN OLIVER WILLYAMS HAWEIS, M.A. 
William Pickering. Publisher, fuera. 
" his day is publishe 
ALVIN’S APHORI SMS, ond Letter to 
Francis the Fre. in defence of the Reformation. B 
a GRADUATE of OXFORD UNIVERSITY. Price 2s. éd. 


sewed ; 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Lon 1 Whittaker & Ave Maria-lane. Bath: J. O. 


Co. 
Clarke, Royal Union Library i 3 and all Booksellers. 


LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL WORK, 
Now ready, Second Edition. with 400 Woodcuts, &c, 2 vols, 


12mo. 18s. 
LEMENTS of GEOLOGY ; or, a Description 
d Classification of Rocks and Fossils, Dustrating the 
ANCIEN’ tT CHA ye ofthe EARTH and its INHABITANTS, 
By CHARLES LYELL, . F.RS. 
ha ol ‘Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, with me Mone and Plans of  Soveeatom, Palestine, 
and M Sinai. 3 vols. 8 . $5. 
Buca RESEARCH ES i in ‘PALESTINE, 
SINAI, and ARABIA PETRA ; being a Jour- 
nal of Travels, undertaken in reference my Bignell Geography. 
By the Rev. Dr. ROBIN 
eke Merrer: Aiwmarletret 
crown &vo. b new Plates, 1 
ONTEMPLATIONSon theSOLAR SYSTEM. 
By J. P. NICHOL, L.L.D., Professor of Practical Astro- 
nomy in the University of Glasgow. 2nd edit. greatly improved. 
Views of the Architecture of the Heavens. By 
Professor Nichol. 4th edition, crown 8vo. with 21 Plates and 
mony & Suts, 106 
Tait, Kdinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS, 
By the Rev. G. W. Malpelo ae 
ow ready in &vo price 
AROCHIAL SERMONS. “By the Rev. 
G. W. WOODHOUSE, M.A.. Vicar of Olbrighton, Salop. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Chureb yard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Longbridee, Birmingham ; and Simpson, Wolverhampton. 


BOTAN Y.—This day te published, price 2/. the lth Volume of 


e Smal! Edition of 
E TAN Y. 


























NGLIS 


Vols. 1 to 7 of the same ork. containing the Flowering 
Plants, price 17/. 35. 3d., and Vols. 8. 9, and 10. price 7/. Iis., are 
also ready. The Work will he completed in another Volume. 

To be had at the Prapricter' 8, Mrs. Sowerby's, No. 3, Mead- 
place; and of all Books+llers 


V IEWS OF ANCI ENT MONUMENTS IN 
CENTRAL puseic A. CHIAPAS. AND YUCATAN,— 
By F. THERWOOD, Architect. 
Twenty-five Brno nk Map, with descriptive Letterpress. 
Imperial folio, half-bound in morocco.. a & 








Coloured and mounted ina narttate. eves 
Published by F. Catherwood, at N Argy — 
and to be had of the principal! print con booksellers. 


ACTONIAN PRIZE 7 en 
Just rublished, post 8vo. cloth, 
CO revetcence oti as exemplifying the’ Wisdom and 
Beneficence of God 
GEORGE FOWNES, Ph.D 
Chemical tenths in the Middlesex Hospital Medical School. 
Lo meow Jobn Churchill, Princes-streets Soho. 





1, ae 3 








ust published. in 1 vol. &8vo 

TREATISE UPON THE LAW, PRIVI- 

LEGES. PROCEEDINGS, and USAGE of PARLIA- 
MENT. In Three Books.—!. Constitution. Powers, and 
vileges of Parliament —II. Practice and Fyeceed ings of both 
Houses in the Conduct of Pu'slic Business.— The Manner of 
passing Private Bills. By THOMAS E WSKINE MAY, Esq. Bar- 
rister-at-Law ; joe ef Librarian of the House of Commons. 

London: C. Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


2nd edition. price 8s. 6d. cloth; or 5s. 6d. calf lettered, 
HE NEW TESTAMENT, translated from the 
text of J. J. GRIESBACH. 
By SAMUEL SHARPS, Esq. 
- Sharpe's Early History of Egypt. 12s. 6d. bds, 
Egypt under the Ptolemies. 8s. 6d. bds, 














. Egypt under the Romans. 7s. bds. 
4. Vocabulary of Hieroglyphics. 12s, 6d, 
boards. 


Eaward Moxon, 44, Doverstreet. 
vol. 8vo. price 10s 


Gua, the Spint of her “History, Litera- 
ture. Social Condition. and National Economy. 
HAWKINS, M.D., Oxon. F.R. 

“We Ai, a ourselves the pleasure of rendering full 
justice to the sdmira ble manner in which the author has ac- 
complished his very laborious task. nnot pass a sufficient 
eulogy on its plans, and on the care con persevesanee of the 
autbor.”"— Preface to the Second Frankfort Edit 
“This work has already obtained a qvest re 
other book appears so likely to contribute to the 
tion of our father-land in Engla 


rikon, 
J. W. Parker, West Strand. 
NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF ‘ THE BISHOP'S 
AUGHTER.’ 
In small 8vo. with Illustrations. 7s. cloth, 
ELF- SACRIFICE; or, the Chancellor's 
ain. the Author of ‘The Bishop's Daughter,” 

’ Life Boo ofa La Se ae 
“A simple and touching setaton ” Times. 
“The object of the pother | is to exhibit the various trials, 


difficulties, and shmftn nothin ich beset the path of aman who 
enters the church with nothing ht his talents, his zeal, and bis 
bim. 





tation; no 
ust apprecia- 
nd.”"—German Conversations- 








virtues to befriend 


“The epther’s X ind “devout bie Seete cultivated, and his 
style poli . Watchman. 








“arid Bogue, es, 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN MORTIMER, ADELAIDE STREET. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATED BY 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK,. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


The June Number contains: 
SAINT JAMES'S: on, THE COURT OF 
QUEEN ANNE. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

Book the Second.—Chap. VII. How the Marquis de Guiscard 
helped to free Mr, 5 St.John from an Incumbrance.—VIII. re 
nishes fresh proofs of Mr. Herter 5 's talent for intrigue. = 
what way Mrs. Plumpton and Mrs. Tipping comforted them- 
selves during the Serjeant’s absence. —X. In which the, jueen 
consents to the marriage.—XI. Of the manner in which the 
Duke of Marlborough set out for y &. 3, —XII. How the mar- 
riage was forbidden by the Dachess, with the result of the in- 
terruption. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
The City of the Virtues. By Laman Blanchard.—A Wreath. 
—The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. Translated b hy Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart.—Daniel Maclise, R.A.— WwW passages 
on Dreams, Night-Noises, Phantoms. By ¢ Charles Ollier, Author 

of ‘ Ferrers.’—Spring. By Mrs. Ponson 


A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 

No. VI. Pesteral Poetry.—Scottish and Irish Poetical tenden- 
cies in humble life. ~auyrepeniet © heocritus, of Moschus, of Vir- 
gil, Spenser, Tasso, and Guarini. 

The Gulf ad Alexandretta. 
terloo Brida, ndon Story. 
min Disraclt ‘and the New Generation. —The 1 
Edited by George Raymond. (C —Life 
By Thos. Roscoe. 


JOHN MANESTY, THE LIVERPOOL 
MERCHANT. 
By THE LATE WILLIAM MAGINN, L.L.D. 
xSiti XX. In which a new Cuavecter appears on the scene.— 


ugh Manest ts 
Hash and Mary.— Tine Ear! of Bilverstick is exhibited in a new 


By W. Francis Ainsworth.—Wa- 
By Charles Mackay.—Benja- 
~—-" Papers. 








THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. ' 
In 3 vols. 


HILDEBRAND; 


OR, 
THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE KING'S SON.’ 
TA 


PEREGRINE PULTENEY ; 


on, 
LIFE IN INDIA. 


“ It may readily be conceived, that a novel, the scene of which 
is laid among the English in India, may be invested with power- 
ful attractions: at least this is the case in the particular i tastanee 

rc ine teney,’ which no one can read withou f pies 
sure; the feck, is, we never. 8 _ Indian life so well painted i 2 

ction before.” — Sunday 

“ The sory springs Sean with a degree of Lwty & iat 
keeps the reader in a state of incessant good spi 
scri —~ f are full of heat and energy; the fun i: 4 as wild as = 
frolte ics Cs 4oF and the diglogue is dashed off with extraordi- 
nary velocity and fi 

*'The author's name is not given; — assuredly it is the 
work of nocommon mind and hand. The Poggleton Family— 
the Misses Gowenspec—Major Lackywell, the ex- A. D.C.—Colo- 
nell Coleloll—the Theatrical Entertainment on board the 
Hastings—the Visit to Mrs. Parkinson the account of Dum- 
Dum and Life in Cantonments— beyond all, the Fancy Ball 
atthe Town Hall, Calcutta, =~ inimitably well describe » and 
abound in humour and fun of he sozonsest sort. * Peregrine 
Pulteney’ is a work which wit gain for its author a high and 
well-deserved reputation.” — Friend to India. 
See also Atheneum, Spectator, Atlas, Observer, &c. 


tl. 


GASTON DE FOIX, 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


“ The work before us is a che/-d’euvre. The story is laid amid 
scenes of the most surpassing interest; and the author has 
Sooeten, it ina manner that will raise his reputation to a level with 

e first writers of the day. His characters are all drawn with 

. Mitehke fidelit q portraiture, a graphic power of minute de- 
lineation, which bodi ies forth to the eye of the reader the almost 
real presentment of the principal actors in the i important events 
which he apne ‘The reader is successively introduced to 
three of the most remarkable rulers of the age—the Emperor 
Maximilian, Louis XII, and Po ;,and this at a period 
of their history when the peculiar and distinguishin, traits of 
their characters were most prominently and strikinglydeveloped. 
‘There are many extracts which we might give, but we prefer 
—— the reader to refer to the work itself. It is undoubtedly 
aa of the best — novels that has appeared for many 
ears." — Sunda 


UNCLE SAM’S PECULIARITIES, 


BY UNCLE SAM. 


“ Whether in a Steam-boat, an Inn, a Fireside party, a Court- 
house. an Election, ora busy City, life in America is continually 
fore us."’ Liver; lercury.—** The author is not ill-natured 
to the Americans. He is neither so furious as Mrs. Trollope, so 
absurd as Marryat, nor so severe as Dickens.” Sunday Times.— 
“The ‘Superb Tailor,’ and some of the Nigger Sketches. gee 
persgetlz 4 the Boz vein.” Brighton Guardian.—“ Our 
prethren, if they have a particle of — humour, will laugh *s 
heartily as ourselves.”” Liverpool Chron: 








NEW WORKS, 


PRINTED FOR 
LoncmaN, Brown, Green, AND LoneMANs. 





1. A Diary, purporting to have 
been kept by Lady Willoughby, of Par- 
ham, in the Reign of Charles I. ; embrac- 
ing some Passages of her Domestic His- 
tory from 1635 to 1648. 


To give additional interest to the work, it has been 
printed and bound in the style of the period to which it 
refers. Small 4to. 18s.; or bound in morocco, by 
Hayday, 21. 2s. 


“ This book is as pretty a piece of masquerading costume 
as we have seen for many aday. The type appears to have 
been expressly cast for it; the paper, ribbed like the sands 
of the sea-shore, manufactured for it ; the binding and orna- 
ments are perfect in their verisimilitude: in fact, had we 
stumbled on it in some old library, we should have rejoiced 
as over a newly-discovered literary treasure. We have great 
pleasure in adding, that the work is a very pretty * picture 
in little’ of home thoughts and feelings—the fanciful record 
of the pains and pleasures, the hopes and fears, of a youn 
wife and mother. and of the concernments of herself and 
ame the troublous times that preceded the common- 
wealt We bave quoted enough to whet the appetite of the 
reader, who cannot do better than make acquaintance with 
the work itself.” — Atheneum, 


2. Southey’s Poetical Works. 


Reorinted from the Ten-Volume Edition, with the Auto- 

biogra hical Evetices. Complete in One Volume, uniform 

oore and Byron. With Portrait of the Author, and 

a View of his Residence at Keswick. Medium 8vo. 21s.; or 
bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday, 42s. 


3. Life and Times of Richard III. 


As Duke of Gloucester and King of England; in which all 

the Charges “po him are a poraliy mveetantes and com- 

ared with the Statements of t 

y CAROLINE A, HALSTE A yr a of* The ite of Mar- 

pas Beaufort, Mother of King Henry VII.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, from a Picture never before engraved, 30s, 





4, Blair’s Chronological and Historical 
Tables, 


CJune 1° 
BOTANY AND CONCHOLOGY 


PUBLISHED BY 


REEVE, BROTHERS, 
NATURAL-HISTORY LITHOGRAPHERS, 











+t 
(Part I., now ready), 
Important mt Selentife Work publishing under the aw of 
‘ds Commissioners of the Admiralty, 


FLORA ANTARCTICA ; 
BOTANY OF THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE 


OF H.M. DISCOVERY SHIPS EREBUS AND TERROR 
IN THE YEARS 1839— 1843, 


UNDER THE COMMAND OF 
Capt. Sir JAMES CLARK ROSS, Kt. R.N. F.RS, &e, 
BY 
JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D.R.N. F.LS, 


Assistant Surgeon of the £rebus and B to the E 





The ‘ Flora Antarctica’ is intended to give a complete hist 

of the Vegetation of the Antarctic Regions, namely, such la: 

as are situated between the parallels of 50° and 78° Sou 

a oe limit that has been attained by Navigators’ I 

Beil n account of the Plants of Lord Auckland's and Camp. 
+ X ‘islands. of Kerguelen’s and the Falkland a ag of Tierra 

Fuego, and of all the South Circumpolar R 





tn the wede y the 
of the Frebus and Terror, during three years ut in the 
southern latitudes, the still unpublished Herbaria formed 
Sir Joseph Banks, Forster, Solander. and Menzies, all de 
pesited in the British Museum, are placed at the Author's 4 
— by the kindness of Mr. Srown, as oreals eee the 
Sapt. Fitzroy’s Voyage, by Mr. Darwin and Pro stor Hem 
These materials, together with species from athens ie 
copcetellz that A 2 William Jackson Hooker, of the Ro 
Botanic Garden at Kew, enable the Author to make a very mal 
rtant addition, A the extra-tropical Botany of the Southern 
mate ere. 
17 Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have been 
giedeal to grant a liberal sum of money towards defraying the 
expense of the Plates, Messrs. Reeve are enabled to juce the 
work in the most careful and highly- en style, at a price 
cqgeiseraniy, teleg ie of separ. ablications t b 1 Quan, 
published in Twenty Mon ‘arts, ze Roya rto, 
each Number containing eight peaudfally Lit Hy phed 
of new or imperfectly known species, wit & een 
scriptive Let tter-press ; price 8s. coloured, 5s. piste. 
_ Part I. peta & is day, contains, in oddiion: to the regular 
Tr, an interesting conten of the Voy 





From the Creation to the Present Time: with Addi and 
Corrections from the most Authentic Writers ; one ‘the 
Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the 
Exode to the Temple. Under the superintendence of Sir 

ELLIS, K.H., Principal Librarian of the British 


Museum, Imperial 8vo. half-bound in morocco, 31s. 6d. 


. Russia. 

7“ the MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. Translated from the 
French. Second Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“It is a painful reflection that Mons. De bool 's remark- 
able volumes contain a more accurate account of the state 
and condition of Russia than any other work of recent date, 
without exception. His book is one which those who are 
desirous to know Russia as it really is, and not as it would 
fain impose itself on the world to be, would do well to con- 
sult.""—Gentleman’s Magasine, April. 


6. Conversations on the History of 
England. 


For the g. of Children. By Mrs. MARCET, Author of 
ary's Grammar,’ &c. Second Edition, with additions, 
continuing the History to the Reign of George III., 18mo. 5s. 
*,.* The Second Part, continuing the History from Henry 
VII. to George 111. may be had separately, 1s. 6d. 


7. A Course of English Reading; 


Adapted to every Taste ons S Copneiey with Apoctotes id 
Men of Genius. By the I 5p YCROFT, B.A 

Trinity CoRiogs, Pace Sf A of * ‘The Bladen * Ta dae 
with a nna’ = Oxford Honours,’ *On School Education,’ 
&c. Feap. 8 (On the 13th. 


8. Latin Grammar Practice. 


In Three Parts.—1. , Lessons of Vocabulary of all the Words 
in * Valpy'’s Cesar," arranged according to roots, termina- 
tions, and other peculiarities. 2. Construing Lessons, corre- 
sponding with those of Part 1, exemplifying Latin Accidence 
and Syntax, and illustrating Roman History. 3. Kasy Eng- 
lish Exercises, cqrrequending with the Lessons, and formed 
only of the words of Parts 1 ond a also sans P ing Latin 
Accidence and Syntax. By the Rev i CROFT 

B.A. Trinity College. Gates 5 ibe ‘of * A Course of ae 
lish Reading,’ &c. 12mo (On the 13th, 


9. Greek Grammar Practice. 


On the same plan, and by the same Author. 12mo. 
(On the 13th. 


10. The Religion of Ancient Britain ; 


Or, a Succinct Account of the several Religions Senome 
which have obtained in this Island from the Earliest Times 

the Norman Conquest: including an Investigation into 
the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the 
Introduction of the Gospel into Britain, and the State of 
Religion in England till Popery had gained the Ascendancy. 
By GEORGE SMITH, F.A.S., &c. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 
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(Now in course of publication), 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA: 


A 
REPERTORY OF SPECIES OF SHELLS, 
By LOVELL REEVE, A.LS. F.ZS. &c. 


Illustrated with Original Figures drawn and lithographed 
expressly from Nature, 


By G. B. SOWERBY, jun. F.LS. 
Seventeen Numbers are now published, containing mono- 


graphs of the following a —Conus, Triton, Pleurot oma, Phorus, 
bula, Cardite, Cupre 

cardia, th a Pollicipes, and Myadora, contained in tenes 
plates, of from eevee to ten figures in each, all of the nati 
size, excepting such as on account of their minuteness 
magnifying. 

To be continued monthly, each Nesber oprtsinins As 
quarto plates, with descriptive text in Latin and 
10s. coloured. Each Monograph may be had te 
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the Ist of July will be published, (a re-issue at a redaced 
On Bo No. May Aes Baad + Plates, with descri tive text, 1f- 
cluding the ‘TasoLa METHODICA,’ price 4s. coloured, of t 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA, 
COMPLETE SYSTEM OF CONCHOLOGY: 


IN WHICH 


THE LEPADES AND MOLLUSCA ARE DESCRIBED 
AND CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR 
NATURAL ORGANIZATION AND HABITS. 


(By the same Author.) 


The price of this Work will be reduced on the Ist of July 
from ee: to 10/.,and may be had either in Fitty Monthly 
Numbers, as above or comp in Two Volumes, 
bound in cloth, three d plates o a about oe 
thousand five Se <— sith five bundred a thirt a 
oe pages of descriptive letter-press, arranged in 
order. 
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REVIEWS 


Letters of Elizabeth Charlotte Duchess of Or- 
leans, §c.—[ Briefe, §c. an die Raugrafin 
Louise.]| London, Williams & Norgate. 

Or this new collection of Letters, written by 

Elizabeth Charlotte Duchess of Orleans, the 


editor, Wolfgang Menzel, gives us the following 


These letters, hitherto entirely hid from the public, 
have been committed to our care by the kindness of 
Count Christopher Martin, of Degenfeld, in whose 
family archives they have been preserved. The cir- 
cumstances of their origin areas follows:—the Elector, 
Charles Louis, of the Palatinate, had separated from 
his ill-tempered consort, Charlotte, and married the 
amiable lady Louisa, of Degenfeld. By this second 
marriage, he had five sons and three daughters, who 
found themselves, after their father’s decease, in an 
uncomfortable position, having the family title, but 
not the power of succession. While the young 
Counts received their military education, their sisters 
lived in Frankfort, in Hanover, and in England, 
where Caroline, the eldest, was married to the son of 
the Duke- Marshal Frederick of Schomberg, and died 
goon afterwards. The younger sisters, Amelia and 
Louisa, returned to Germany. To these, while 
children, the Duchess of Orleans had written many 
letters ; and, when Amelia died, in 1709, the corre- 

dence was maintained with Louisa until the 
death of the Duchess, which took place in 1722. 
The earlier letters, being addressed to mere children, 
contain little of historical interest, but exhibit the 
character of the writer in an amiable light. Forget- 
ting that her own mother had been displaced to make 
room for.a happy rival, she looked upon these chil- 
dren of that rival with kindness, regarding them as 
sisters, After the death of her aunt, the Princess 
Sophia of Hanover (mother of George I. of England), 
who had: been her principal confidant, the Duchess 
transferred her confid and icativeness to 
Louisa, who had lived with the Princess. “Whether 
the letters tothe Princess Sophia, which, in historical 
interest, must surpass all the others which the Duchess 
wrote, are preserved in Hanover or England, I cannot 
discover. If they are, it would be of great service 
to make them known. Though we have none of 
the letters of thie Countess Louisa, yet considerable 
light is shed over her character in the letters of the 
Duchess. Her endeavours to gain the attention of 
the Regent, through the influence of his mother, in 
favour of the Reformed who had been persecuted 
under Louis XIV., merit our respect. 

The recip | events in the history of the 
Duchess are already well known. In the year 
1671 she was married, against her will, to Philip 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. She 
called herself “ the political lamb offered up for 
the peace of the country.” Equally against her 
own conviction was her conversion to Catholi- 
cism, though Massillon, in his funeral oration, 
tells us, “she never relapsed into the faith she 
had left, because she abandoned it of her own 
free will!” How little the court-preacher knew 
of her real character appears from thesv letters. 
A few days after herconversion she was married 
to “ Monsieur,” who seems to have cared little 
forher, though she proved a faithfuk wife. Her 
German character, honest and kindly, though 
coarse, found no congeniality in the dissolute 
court where she lived through her son’s regency 
to see the beginning of the reign of Louis XV. 
Her chief solace seems to have been in letter- 
Writing, and she was one of the most copious of 
correspondents, filling, often, twenty or thirty 
sheets with her gossip. She even wrote to the 
philosopher Leibnitz, who complimented her 
on her German style, of which she was not a 
litle proud. Though she hated the French 
court, she loved to collect its scandals, and her 
letters are full of anecdotes characteristic of the 

lute period of the regency; of these we 
tan only give scanty intimations. The times 








she describes afforded copious materials for a 
Juvenal. We need not attempt to preserve any 
order in our brief translations. A few quota- 
tions will explain what we have said of Massil- 
lon’s mistake respecting the religious tenets of 
the Duchess :— 

Versailles, 22nd January, 1697.—It is a vexatious 
thing to see how the priests set Christians against one 
another. In my opinion, the three Christian religions 
should consider themselves as one, and not trouble 
themselves with what the people believe, if they only 
live according to the Gospel; but preach against 
evil doers, and let Christians of different sects inter- 
marry and go to whatever churches they like.—4th 
of March, 1697. The priests can never live without 
disputes, and so, when they have done quarreling 
with other religions, they dispute among themselves, 
as I see hereevery day. I believe what the good Colonel 
Webenheim used to tell me, “ there is only one good 
and right religion in the world, and that may be found 
among all sects and languages ; for it includes all 
honest, honourable people, who are of the same 
opinions everywhere ; but there is only a small com- 
pany of them.”"—7¢h of May, 1711. The King here is, 
in truth, a Christian; but very ignorant in religious 
matters, for he has never read the Bible, but believes 
just anything which his priests choose to tell him. 

The Duchess stood on her own ground, for 
she could not agree altogether with the Luther- 
ans, as she writes in other letters :— 

Dr. Luther was like all the rest of the clergy; he 
wanted to be a ruler; but if he had consulted the 
good of Christendom, I think he would never have 
separated. He and Calvin would have done a thou- 
sand times more good if they had not separated. 
Believe me, Louisa, the distinctions of the Christian re- 
ligion exist only in the disputes of the priests, of what- 
ever sect they are, Catholic, Reformed, or Lutheran ; 
they al! are ambitious, and would fain have dominion. 
But true Christians trouble not themselves with the 
quarrels of the priests; they obey the word of God, 
as far as they understand it, cherish no hatred against 
their neighbours, of whatever religion they may be, 
but serve them where they can, and commit them- 
selves entirely to the care of Divine Providence. 


The Duchess sometimes edified herself in her 
courtly solitude, with the Lutheran psalms, to 
which she had been accustomed in her youth, 
as the following anecdote, with its naive conclu- 
sion, amusingly proves :— 

St. Cloud, 4th of August, 1720.—Do you then sup- 
pose, dear Louisa, that I never sing any Lutheran 
hymns? I have many of them by heart, and often 
sing them, as I find them comfortable. But I must 
tell you what happened to me as I was singing some 
of them more than twenty years ago. I did not 
know that M. Rousseau was painting the orangery, 
but supposed I was quite alone in the gallery ; so I 
sang quite aloud the sixth psalm, ‘In thy great 
wrath rebuke me not!’ I had hardly sung the first 
verse, when M. Rousseau (who was one of the Re- 
formed) came down in great haste from his scaffold, 
and fell at my feet. I thought the man must be 
crazy, and said to him, “Good heavens! M. Rousseau, 
what is the matter with you?” ‘“ Madame,” he re- 
plied, “is it possible that you still remember our 
psalms and hymns? God bless you, and keep you in 
these good sentiments!” He had tears in his eyes, 
After a few days he went away, I know not whither ; 
but wherever he is I wish him happiness. He is a 
very good painter in fresco. . 


Against the little, as well as the great corrup- 
tions of her day, the Duchess is frequent in her 
protestations. Coffee and tobacco were especial 
objects of her detestation :— 

I am very sorry, dear Louisa, to hear that you 
have begun to take coffee, for nothing in the world 
can be more prejudicial to health. Every day I see 
people who have been compelled to discontinue its 
use by the serious complaints which it has brought 
on. The Princess of Hainault has died of it, and, 
after her death, they found the coffee collected in 
her stomach, where it had produced a hundred little 
ulcers, * * I have had one of my son’s daughters 
with me, Madlle. de Valois,the third of those living, a 
maiden of fourteen years old, When a child, she 





promised to be pretty; but my hopes are all de- 
ceived, for she has got now a great aquiline nose which 
spoils her face. She once had the prettiest nose in 
the world, but so children alter. I believe they have 
allowed her to take snuff, and that has done all the 
mischief. 

We may extract a few sentences from her 
letters on the illness and decease of Louis XIV. 

Our King, alas, is not well, and this has troubled 
me s0, that I am unwell myself, and can neither eat 
nor sleep as usual, If you knew by what sort of com- 
pany I am surrounded here, you would not wonder 
that I choose to live in such a solitary way. I 
neither can nor will play, and one who will not play 
has little to do here. Conversation is quite out of 
fashion. All seem so shy, and dread so to talk, that 
they seem afraid of each other. I am not of a proper 
age to dance with young gentlemen, and as for the 
people here of my years, I am no favourite among 
them. It is no trouble to me to be alone, for society 
is only miserable to me, where one cannot speak 
freely and openly of anything, save the weather, dress, 
and play. With intrigues I neither can nor will have 
anything to do, and thus you have my reasons for 
being solitary. * * You must not believe that the 
King’s decease will leave me at liberty to live as I 
please. We must submit to the customs of the 
country ; and, in my station, one must, indeed, be a 
victim of grandeur. You need not say anything of 
your obligation to me for writing to you amid all my 
troubles; for nothing so relieves the heart as to tell 
our grief to those who sympathize with us. It is 
true that we all supposed the King to be dead, as 
Mad. de Maintenon herself thought, for he lay in a 
long fainting-fit; but he came to himself again, and 
still lives. * * The King remained sensible to the 
last, and said to Mad. de Maintenon with a smile, 
“T thought that dying was a harder matter, but I 
assure you it isnot such a great thing.” He was 
twice, for twenty-four hours, so engaged with his 
prayers, that he said nothing to anybody. 

Paris, 27th of September, 1715.—The whole day 
vexatious people are coming to talk to me, wishing 
me to speak for them in some affairs, My son gives 
himself no rest from six in the morning to midnight. 
I am afraid he will work himselfto death. He never 
can stand it without beingill. If you call thisa plea- 
sant and comfortable life, then you may suppose I 
am enjoying myself. I do not know if my son will 
be made king; that must be left to God ; but if it be 
so, he will never be able to do anything but what the 
keepers of his conscience command, and I am not 
reckoned amovg them. One thing is sure, that if he 
follows his own inclinations no one in the world will 
be plagued any more about his religion. 

The Duchess was very affectionately disposed 
to throw a veil over the faults of her son, the 
Regent, and to dwell upon his good qualities; and 
this kindness was returned on his part. In her 
old age, she relates, with great pleasure, how he 
would come to tell her laughable stories which 
did her more good than all her medicines. For 
his failings she generally contrives to find some- 
body to bear the blame; and often complains 
that he is “too good,” “ too easily persuaded,” 
&c. Her picture of his court certainly presents 
to us the last stage ofa dissolute period, and con- 
tributes to explain the gathering of that social 
— by which France was, at last, over- 
whelmed. Only a few traces may be extracted : 

There is no more shame left among us, and even 
the women, in their conversations, are worse than the 
men. It seems as if all faith ye vanished from the 
earth. Neither the high nor the ow have any reli- 
gion left. I know not what will come of all this— 
God preserve us! Most of the people of quality here, 
think of nothing but dissolute pleasures, and believe 
in no eternal happiness, but think that after death 
there will be nothing more, neither good nor bad, 
As to the modes of dress prevailing here just now, 
nothing more detestable could be invented, even on 
purpose to ridicule them. You would think that the 
men and women were just escaped from the mad- 
house, or at least, from a masked ball. * * The 
young people seem to think only of their vices and 
their interest, and thus they look jaded and 
melancholy, thinking of nothing but how to get gold, 
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This makes them look so serious, and, to my feelings, 
so disagreeable. They are far from all thoughts how 
to live in a happier way, for these vices have quite 
abused their understandings, so that they will neither 
learn nor follow the better way of life, that others 
have chosen before them; they will not see that this 
new mode of theirs is neither creditable with God 
nor with the world. One perverts another, and no 
wonder, when the first men of quality lead as mad a 
life as the lowest canaille. This destroys all, «nd 
none but bad dispositions are spread among the 
people. 

Amid the dissolute heroes and heroines of the 
Regent's court, Mr. Law comes in, with his 
famous monetary scheme for improving the 
finances. At first, the Duchess seems to have 
entertained a favourable opinion of him :— 


I believe Mr. Law is an Englishman, and not a 
Scotchman. Certainly, he is terribly hated. To 
me he seems to be a good man, and to possess a good 
understanding. * * These six days we have had nothing 
new except some financial movements, of which I 
cannot tell you, asI donot understand them; only this 
I know, that my son has found out means, with the 
help ofan Englishman, Mons. Law, (the French people 
call him Mons. Las) to pay off, in this year, all the late 
king’s debts. The young king too will be made a rich 
king! They who speak evil of Mons. Lawand his bank 
do it out of envy. Nothing can be better than what he 
is doing here. He is paying off the late king’s terrible 
debts, the taxes are lowering, and so he is taking the 
burthen off the people’s shoulders. Wood costs only 
the half of what it did a short time ago. Wine, meat, 
and all articles used in Paris, are growing cheaper, 
which delights the people, as you may easily suppose. 
Is it not a good thing? * * Mons. Law is a good 
gentleman: I respect him highly, and he does me a 
favour when he can. He is no pilferer, like all others 
who have governed the finances, but what he gets is 
only an honest profit. The story of his purchasing 
the palace of the Duchess de Berry is a pure lie ; for 
she never had one to sell. All the houses she had 
fell to the king, who has made one of them his mena- 
gerie, and keeps cows, sheep, dogs, goats, and pigeons 
there. * * Good Mons. Law has been very ill for 
some days: with persecution and trouble, he has no 
rest by night or by day. I do not believe there is such 
an importunate people as the French in all the world 
beside: what with their begging, by letters and all 
sorts of ways, they make me so angry and impatient, 
that I snap about me like a boar. No one can have 
a better understanding than Mr. Law; but I would 
not be in his place for all the world: he is plagued 
like a lost soul. * * Here (at Paris), everything is 
growing terribly dear, double what it should be. They 
are sending diamonds, jewels, and all sorts of bijou- 
terie, from England, and the lucky shareholders buy 
them up at any price. We have some droll stories. 
A few days ago a lady at the opera was surprised at 
the appearance of another lady who entered the house 
—very ugly, but clothed in the richest things, and 
covered with diamonds, The daughter of Mad. Be- 
gond said to her mother, “ Do you see that gay lady? 
I believe it must be Mary our cook.” “ Hush!” 
said her mother, “tis not possible.” “ Nay, but for 
heaven's sake look at her,” said the daughter. The 
mother gazed well on the gay dame, and confessed 
that the resemblance was striking. The murmur 
spread through the opera house—* Mary the cook !” 
at last the lady in question, arose and said, quite 
aloud, “ Eh bien! suppose I am Mary the cook, 
Mad. Begond, I have become rich. I dress myself 
with my own property. I owe nothing to anybody. 
I like dress; I wear it :—that does no harm to any 
one; and what have you to say against it ?"-You 
. May guess what a laugh there was. We have a 
hundred such stories. * * Another is of Mons. 
Law’s coachman, who (on leaving his service) 
led to his master two candidates for the office, and 
— on being asked if they were good coachmen, 
“So good, Sir, that the one whom you reject I shall 
take for myself !’’ But of Mons. Law and his bank 
there are a hundred other stories, and indeed, we 
hear nothing now from day to day but new stories of 
the kind ; for instance, a lady, the other day, ordered 
her carriage, with herself in it, to be upset just at his 
door, so that he could neither go in nor out. He 
rushed out, terrified, and fearing that the lady’s neck 





must be broken, when she rose up and confessed that 
she had thus contrived to gain an interview with him. 
This is all very well, but some of the tricks played 
upon him, have been shameless. * * He himself 
will laugh till he is ill over them. * * You see, how 
avarice prevails here, and, though I have been in 
France now forty-eight years, what I hear and see 
every day still seems quite new and strange to me. 

After a few letters more of this sort, a change 
comes over the aspect of Mons. Law :— 

Paris is not so full of people now as it was, for liv- 
ing becomes very dear. Every day we have new 
stories about the bank-notes, and I do think it most 
vexatious that one can see nowhere any gold. It is 
forty-eight years since I carried gold in my purse, 
and now we have only silver pieces, worth about a 
half-batz, but decreasing in value every month. It 
is certain that Mons. Law is bitterly hated, but that 
he has had no bad intentions, is evident from the 
large purchase he has made here, and the investment 
of his capital in land, so that he must stay here. * * 
I have great cause to be anxious about this fine 
golden scheme of Mons. Law ; gold is scarcer than 
ever ; but falsehood, envy, treason, and avarice, are 
never scarce here ; of such things we have abundance, 
but nothing agreeable or merry, so that one grows 
weary of life. I know not what it isthat makes men 
so anxious-looking, but, all last week Mr. Law looked 
as pale and haggard asa dead man. * * Of Mons. 
Law’s system I shall say nothing, neither good nor 
bad ; for it is,to me, perfectly incomprehensible! only 
I see this, that it gives my son so much care, anxiety 
and toil that I do wish it had never been discovered. 
I am very anxious for my son, on account of the 
people’s displeasure—would to God I were alone in 
the danger; then I should not care a straw about it. 
There is still plenty of gold in France; but they 
wickedly lock it up, and then pretend they cannot 
trust Mons. Law's system. * * I must confess I have 
never liked the system, and have always wished that 
my son had not followed it. * * The Parisians are 
the best people in the world when parliament does 
not stir them up to mischief. The conduct of the 
poor folk has touched me, for they only cry out 
upon Mons. Law, and not against my son. As I rode 
amongst the people in the city, they gave me loud 
benedictions, which moved me so that I fairly wept. 
It is no wonder that they do not love my son as well 
as myself ; for his enemies have represented him as 
a godless character; a bad man, though, in fact, he is 
the best man in the world, and only too good. * * 
Mons. Law dares not move out of his house. I never 
before knew an Englishman or a Scotsman to besuch 
a poltroon as Law. I believe he sometimes wishes 
himselfin the Mississippi. * * Some lackeys the other 
day most vilely insulted Law's daughter, and pelted 
her with stones as she returned from the promenade. 
* * In Paris, the Mississippi is turning as many heads 
as the South-sea scheme did in England. Last week 
one of the victims in desperation threw himself from 
his window and broke his neck. I would not be in 
Mons. Law’s skin for the world ; he has too much to 
answer for before God for the misery he has caused. 
If ever the French take to the English fashion of 
murdering one another, there will be as many killed 
as by the plague; for all goes by fashion in this 
country. 

That is something like a prediction. We can- 
not help pitying the old lady, whose declining 
years were embittered by all the scandals of the 
court, and the perplexities of the Regent’s 
finances. Her gossiping correspondence was 
the only genial delight feft to her, but it must 
have relieved her of many heavy hours, for she 
wrote about everything that was rumoured in 
Europe, from the explosion of a bon-mot in Paris 
to the blowing-up of a powder mill in Prussia. 
We may hereafter make some further transla- 
tions. 








Western Barbary: its Wild Tribes, and Savage 
Animals. By J. H. Drummond Hay, Esq. 
Murray. 

Herz is a fresh and pleasant volume,—we need 

not say cheap, seeing that it forms the ninth 

of Mr. Murray’s Colonial and Home Library. 

It consists of notes made by the son of H.M. 


Consul-General at Tangier, on a journey into 
the interior; the object of which was to purchase 
for Her Majesty ‘a barb of the purest blood,” 
Mr. Hay failed in his mission, but succeeded in 
collecting materials for an interesting work—gg 
we hope to prove: premising, in the way of 
duty, that the perpetual flourish of his style 
however accordant with a land where tale-tellers, 
and serpent-charmers, and holy madmen, and 
dervishes are as rife as they were in the days of 
Maugraby or Prince Camaralzaman, becomes 
occasionally a little wearisome. Modern Ara- 
besque is too often a failure, and Mr. Borrow’s 
gipsy narratives are, perhaps, the one exception 
which proves the rule. 


Every page (to be sure the Colonial Library's 
pages are substantial and double-columned) 
contains its picture. The very departure from 
Tangier city may be hereafter stolen by way of 
opening for a romance:— 

“ As we passed through the Sok Srare (the little 
market-place,) groups of tall Reefians, enveloped 
in their haiks or hooded gelab, the long mountain- 
dagger slung by their side, their heads bare and closely 
shaved, with the exception of a long lock hanging 
wildly on their shoulders, were resting on their 
Agarzeen, or Moorish hoes, waiting for hire ; whilst 
every now and then there passed by with measured 
steps a Taleb (Moorish scribe,) returning from his 
matins in the great mosque, the living image of those 
‘who enlarged the borders of their garments, and 
loved greetings in the market-place.’ We passed the 
Upper Fountain, where black slaves were screaming 
and squabbling as to who should first fill their antique. 
looking jars; whilst the Jew, the slave of slaves, 
waited humbly until his acknowledged superiors of 
Islam were satisfied. As we reached the gates of the 
town, old Hamed Ben Khajjo, the porter, made his 
appearance, In one hand he carried a ponderous 
bunch of ancient-looking keys; in the other a rosary, 
which he continued to finger, muttering away, as he 
counted his beads, some of the ninety-nine epithets 
of the Deity‘ O Giver of Good to all! O Creator!’ 
And then another bead; and then a curse on the 
great-great-grandfathers of the crowd, who pressed 
upon him. The heavy half-rotten gates, covered in 
part with camel skin,much of which had been devoutly 
cut off for charms or medicinal purposes, swung back 
groaning on their hinges, and we passed out.” 

Then come the characters engaged in the ad- 
venture: the soldier and sole escort, Mallem 
Ahmed, mounted on a strong chestnut horse, 
with a flowing haik and a soolham of blue cloth, 
a tall red Moorish cap, and a pair of “ dandily 
worked yellow boots with terrific spurs ;”—talk- 
ative Hadj Abdallah, with his black gelab, and 
the long Reefian knife stuck in his girdle, a 
Sheikh of probity, and excellently skilled in the 
points of a horse;—Sharky, “cook, butler, and 
slut’ tothe expedition ;—and Don José M. Es- 
cazena, the best of travelling companions and 
an accomplished sketcher. The road was over 
the hill of Baharein, or Two Seas; not easy to 
travel, but well beguiled with stories. Mr. Hay, 
indeed, takes more than the usual allowance of 
“yarn” to every knot. Hardly has he reached 
the top of the mountain which commands a 
view of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
(whence its name), than he is encountered by 
Hadj Amar, armed with a peaceful bowl of milk, 
and the two start off in the ‘* Do-you-remember” 
style of Act the First. But the reader need not 
fear detention over these episodical narratives, 
spirited though some of them be, since we pro- 
pose to glean among the realities, before med- 
dling with the wonderful tales which he gathered 
‘on the rough road, and never — it long. 
Skipping then, at once, the Hadj’s sto of 
Alee Boufrahee, the famous Barbary thief, we 
shall allow Mr. Hay to continue :— 


“] interrupted our new acquaintance in his story, 
to point out to my Spanish friend some Moors th 
ing corn. Mares with their colts tied abreast by the 
head or neck are used for this work. One man 
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stands in the middle holding the reins, whilst another 
shouts and applies the whip or goad when necessary. 
Mules and donkeys are employed in bringing the 
sheaves. The country folk are dressed in light 
woollen shirts, their arms and legs bare ; a red cap or 
gmall turban covers the head; their shoes are 
igiously left at the margin of the thrashing-floor, it 
being regarded as holy ground by all the children of 
the East. I remarked that they carefully avoid 
making any calculation of the produce of their har- 
yest, and are offended if you question them as to 
their expectations, checking you by the grave reply 
__' As God may please.’ There is a curious custom 
which seems to be a relic of their pagan masters, who 
made this and the adjoining regions of North Africa 
the main granary of their Latin empire. When the 
corn has sprung up, which it does about the 
middle of February, the women of the villages make 
up the figure of a female, the size of a very large doll, 
which they dress in the gaudiest fashion they can 
contrive, covering it with ornaments to which all in 
the village contribute something ; and they give it a 
tall peaked head-dress. This image they carry in 
ion round their fields, screaming and singing 
a peculiar ditty. The doll is borne by the foremost 
woman, who must yield it to any one who is quick 
enough to take the lead of her; which is the cause 
of much racing and squabbling. The men also have 
asimilar custom, which they perform on horseback. 
i call the image Mata.” 

e have met something like this manikin 
elsewhere, and remember, at the moment, the 
stuffed figure which is tossed about by the little 
boys, at the Antwerp Kirmesse in August. Pro- 
ceeding on his journey, Mr. Hay’s attention was 
next arrested by a fine three-year-old, “ feedin, 
with her dam amongst the stubble,” with a hea 
so small that she might truly “have drunk from 
a quart pot.” A — half-naked Arab sprung 
up from amid the stubble like an apparition, 
ready with her lineage, and conscientiously 
stating that the one drawback to her entire 
desireableness was, that the rider who put her 
toher full speed would be deafened by it! The 
next group encountered was a party of hunters, 
“their legs well —— by palmetto buskins 
formed exactly like the greaves of ancient 
Greece, with a leathern apron to defend the body 
from the thorny thicket.” They were boar- 
hunting, and their cries to the dogs (Mr. Hay 
vouches for his familiarity with the Mogrebbin 
dialect of the Arabic) make a Ginded addi- 
tion to a dictionary of venery :— 

“By the note of the dogs they knew that the beast 
was at bay ; so on dashed the whole hunt, shouting 
to their dogs to keep clear of the boar, and expressing 
their feelings in the most endearing terms. Such as 
‘My children—My dearest—Take care, he sees you 
—He is an infidel, a Nazarene—He will have his 
Tevenge—_None but the one God!’” 

Mr. Hay declined the lion’s share of the pork 
pressed upon him, and invited the hunters to a 
supper of bread and fruit,—poor fare, we sub- 
mit, after a day's sport. We have treated our 
readers to a study or two of Barbary costume, 
they shall now have the European gentlemen at 
their nightly symposia, Mr. Hay and the artis- 
tie Don appearing in dressing-gown and slip- 
age wearing each, in addition, a lady’s 

net and veil! as the best approved protection 

‘gainst the mosquitoes. The Barbarians seem 
to be now as polite as the French used to be; 
md even when the Frank sallied forth from the 
tent, on a subsequent evening, to treat with the 
Saheb Alarby for a horse, equipped in this 
tpitene fashion, the only remark it provoked 
vas, that the head-gear “‘ was the very thing 
for robbing a bee-hive in.” By the way, these 
tents are by no means the comfortless and 
wfurnished abodes the name suggests. Those 
of the Moorish officers are sometimes made of 
strong silk or fine damask, and are as well 
matted, carpetted, and cushioned, as the houses 
the towns: those of the Arabs are hum- 

but more lasting in texture, being 
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woven of palmetto fibre with goat’s hair or 
camel’s wool, with a brood of chickens, it is 
true, sometimes among the other moveables. 
The scriptural handmill, or quern, and the 
baker-stones, and the spinning-wheel and distaff, 
and “the large and grotesque-fashioned chest,” 
and the earthern jars, saddle, and long gun 
which “ complete the furniture of the Arab’s 
home.” These tents, too, be it recollected, are, 
with persons of fortune, mere summer-houses. 
They have town mansions of sun-dried bricks, 
‘‘for winter and rough weather,” of greater 
pretension: and of the sights which may be 
therein seen by favoured Europeans, let Mr. 
Drummond Hay tell, in describing his visit 
‘to the house of a great man in this curious 
country” :— 

“ Having passed the outer porch of the Cid’s abode 
through a low arch of horseshoe form, the party of 
which I was one were conducted into a little garden, 
where the verbena-louisa, the jessamine, and the rose 
vied in luxuriant vegetation. Our path was shaded 
from the piercing rays of a September sun by the 
thick foliage of vines trained over fantastic trellises 
of cane, through which hung temptingly within our 
reach fine grapes, both red and white, with some of 
a singular ash-colour, and others of a long tapering 
form, peculiar perhaps to this country, and called, 
in the poetical language of the people’s Arab ances- 
try, ‘the damsel’s fingers.’ We ascended a few steps 
to an alcove, in front of which played a bubbling 
fountain, and through its jet of sparkling water came 
the cool breeze scented by flowers. Here we found 
our host sitting on a rich Rabat carpet, in the cross- 
legged tailor fashion universal in this country, with 
many an embroidered cushion to complete the lux- 
ury of hisdivan. A little behind the great man, yet 
where he could wait and watch for every wish of his 
lord, stood a young bronze-coloured slave, whose fine 
eyes rolled their white orbs in astonishment at the 
Nazarene visitors. Three handsomely carved chairs 
had been placed for the Christians; such chairs as 
one might suppose to have been a gift to an ancestor 
of the aid from some friendly governor of Tangier, 
in the time of our merry King Charles.” * 

The host regaled the party with compliments, 
accompanied (as the musicians say) on his rosary 
of green ivory beads, and then with exquisite 
tea served in delicate porcelain; cakes, and 
sweetmeats. The Moor is a Johnsonian tea- 
drinker, but loves his beverage furiously sugared. 
After tea came the treat of treats. a teats 
heart warmed to the point of his taking the great 
key from his girdle, unlocking the harem door, 
and pressing them to walk in. We cannot make 
room for half the objects described by our keen 
observer: how he noticed what (for brevity’s 
sake) we may call the great man’s armoury; also, 
the trousseau-box of the favourite, and laid, 
saltire-wise, across itslid, an eight-stringed lute 
and the noisy tom tom :—how he observed that 
the mirrors made ill-natured reflections—a 
strange galanterie in a lady’s chamber;—and 
that the brazen chandeliers were cast in that 
form of the two intersecting triangles which 
stands for Solomon’s seal. 

“Whilst our host was noting to my companions 
the names of the villages that are to be seen from a 
lattice, through which they were admiring the dis- 
tant scene, I became impatient at a nomenclature 
which I had already by heart, and so moved saun- 
tering away, peering about into sundry curious nooks 
and passages that form the strange distribution of a 
Moorish palace. At length, becoming somewhat 
alarmed at my own hardihood, I turned to rejoin the 
master of the house; when a door, through the 
chinks of which all my movements must have been 
watched, was thrown open, and out rushed the 
Houris, black, white, half-caste, fat, thin, old and 
young! It was impossible for me to escape, and 
had I made a precipitate movement, I should have 
become liable to the worst of imputations; so I stood 
stock still, and was quickly arrested by the powerful 
paws of a jet-black dame, and then commenced a 
general scrutiny of my person. ‘ Look,’ said one, ‘I 





told you the Nazarenes had a mouth, and a nose, 





and ears, just like Mohamedans!’ ‘See,’ said an- 
other, taking up my hand; ‘ one, two, three, four, 
five!!—exactly the same number!’ ‘ But what are 
these?’ screamed a third, who had laid hold of the 
skirts of my coat; ‘does he hide his tails here?’ 
* And he laughs, too!’ they exclaimed. From this, 
indeed, I could no longer refrain, although I was 
becoming seriously uneasy, lest my absence should 
be discovered by the great man; for I was now in 
the midst of the most forbidden fruit, although it 
proved far inferior to what my fertile fancy had 
previously imagined. Indeed a less attractive posse 
of womankind I never beheld ; for almost all these 
ladies were at a time of life when the fineness of the 
Moorish features had disappeared; and the only 
redeeming grace that remained to them, which is 
common, indeed, to all the white women of West 
Barbary, was the large gazelle eye. As to the 
admired en bon point of youth, it had been replaced 
by a gross fatness, which covered forms that were 
once perhaps of perfect symmetry. According to the 
taste of the Moor, a lady is in perfection when her 
charms are a load for a camel. One, however, of 
this motley circle deserved all my admiration as a 
Mauritanian Venus. This was a delicate-looking 
girl; her age, I thought, was sweet fifteen—the 
prime of womanhood in this precocious country ; for 
their beauty seems to fade with the teens. Her 
complexion was very fair, her eyes dark hazel, to 
which the black border of *‘ Kohol’ gave a languid 
expression, She had a coral-lipped mouth, round as 
a ring, as the Moorish ode describes the feature. 
Her black hair, braided with silver cords, waived in 
profusion over her shoulders. Her sylph-like figure 
was clethed in a pale green caftan, embroidered on 
the bosom and skirt in silver thread. This garment 
reached a little below her knees, and over it she 
wore an outer robe of light gauze, confined around 
the waist by a red zone of Fez silk. The sleeves of 
her caftan were wide and open near the wrist; show- 
ing at every turn an arm like alabaster, which was 
encircled by a plain but massive bracelet of Soodan 
gold; and her uncovered legs were seen from below 
the caftan clasped with chased silver ; her feet were 
also bare, for in her sally with the rest she had for- 
gotten her slippers; her feet, as well as her hands, 
were dyed with henna of a bright orange colour. 
Over her head she had thrown a light muslin kerchief; 
but in this sudden tumult her curiosity got the better 
of her national caution, and she stood before me 
quite unveiled. During the uproar occasioned by 
my intrusion, the youthful damsel was the only one 
silent; but now taking alarm from the noise of the 
rest, she half hid her pretty features, and cried in 
an anxious whisper, ‘Hush! hush! hush! My father 
will hear; and then, oh! what will become of this 
young Christian?’ * What do we care?’ said a barrel 
of a woman, with eyes that rolled like gooseberries 
in a saucer, and whom I took to be the most favoured 
dame of this party-coloured assemblage; for her 
dress far surpassed that of all the rest in costliness. 
‘It was the Christian’s fault for daring to . She 
could not finish her speech, for the gruff voice of 
their lord was heard. * What is that noise? Where's 
the other Nazarene?’ And then his heavy step came 
tramping nearer and nearer.’ Off scampered all the 
surrounding spirits, black, white, and grey. The little 
damsel was the last to move, and evidently with less 
apprehension than the rest. Veiling closely all her 
features except one dear eye, she said to me, in a quick 
whisper, ‘ Don’t be afraid, Nazarene. Tell my father 
it was all our fault; he is very good-natured, and you 
are so young.’ I had by luck a rosebud at my breast, 
I answered by giving it to her with a thanking smile; 
and instantly she flew after her companions, ‘ Ellee 
Haramy! Hollo, young rascal!’ said the big man, 
as he laid hold of me by the collar; and I began to 
feel that my head was very insecure on my shoulders, 
* Kah, kah, kah!’ and his fat sides shook with laugh- 
ter; ‘So, boy! (my chin was yet smooth), you have 
been among my women, eh! Don’t you know you 
deserve to die?’ suiting the action to the word by 
drawing his hand across my throat. ‘ Eh! trying to 
carry off my gazelles! Eh! you young Nazarene.” 
Though frightened out of my wits, I had just breath 
enough to gasp out, ‘O my lord, if I have done any 
thing to displease you, attribute it to ignorance of 
your customs. In my country it is usual to pay our 
respects to the ladies in preference to everybody 
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else.” ‘Ah! deceiver,’ said he; ‘you Nazarenes must 
have a pleasant time of it too. Kah, kah,kah! I 
must go to your country. Kah, kah! Yes, they 
speak true; they speak true when they say that your 
Paradise is on earth. Come along, young sir; I 
will show you the kitchen, where I have a black 
beauty in a cook; pay Christian attention to her, if 
you please, Kah, kah, kah!’” 


But we are loitering rather than making way. 
Our solitary chance, indeed, of discharging our 
duty, lies in ceasing to follow Mr. Hay step 
by step: and the utmost we shall be able to do 
this week is, to offer, by way of specimen, an 
illustration or two of Barbarian superstition ; 
the first chiefly because it recalls to us a tra- 
veller who, though lost, is not forgotten. 

“ A camel led through a country town in England, 
could not have excited more curiosity and astonish- 
ment, than the appearance of my Spanish friend and 
myself, in the wild village through which we were 
passing. At each door stood whole families gaping 
with amazement; whilst the younger children shrunk 
in terror, at beholding such strange apparitions. One 
youth, bolder than the rest, having approached our 
party, demanded of the Hadj what kind of beings we 
were. The Hadj, with a grave face, replied that we 
were Jins, or evil spirits, which he had caught and 
was conducting to Laraiche, to be shipped for the 
land of the Nazarene. Upon which the lad fled 
howling to his hut. I remember poor Davidson 
mentioning to me the general belief he had found 
prevalent amongst the Arabs in those parts of the 
Levant, which travellers seldom frequent, that the 
Frank is in league with devils, witches, and unearthly 
beings. He told me that, on more than one occa- 
sion, he had profited by such fancies, when his life 
had been in danger from the wild tribes among whom 
he had ventured. Davidson was bald, and wore at 
that time a toupet. <A body of Arabs, having sur- 
rounded him, had commenced plundering his effects, 
and threatened even his life; when suddenly David- 
son, calling upon them to beware how they provoked 





the Christian’s power, dashed his fulse hair to the 
ground, saying, ‘ Behold my locks; your beards shall | 
go next!’ The Arabs fled, abandoning their plunder. | 
On another occasion, when making some astronomi- | 
cal observations, he was so inconveniently pressed | 
upon by a crowd of insolent Arabs, that he found it | 
impossible to continue his operations ; so, turning to | 
them, he said, ‘ O fvols, seek ye destruction ? Know | 
the power of the Nazarene!’ Then, beckoning one | 
of the elders to approach, he told him to look through | 
the sextant, whilst he, slowly moving the index, 
informed the barbarian that he would behold the sun 
to leave its course, and approach the earth. The 
Arab, pale with fright, after a momentary glance, 
threw himself on the ground and begged for mercy, | 
beseeching Davidson that he would forthwith leave 
their land, and take compassion upon their herds 
and crops, upon which he felt convinced that the 
Nazarene had the power to inflict murrain and 
blight.” 

We are not precisely reconciled to this mode 
of managing a wild people, even in a land like 
this, rife with “periapts and spells’’-—witness 
the wonderful story (p. 61) of the snake charmer, 
whose doings Mr. Hay witnessed. Whatever 
may happen at the present juncture, for the sake 
of the future, the Magic of Truth is the thing 
which should alone be resorted to. But the tourist 
or resident in Morocco must have strong nerves, 
as he may be called upon to encounter strange 
playfellows in his morning walks. 

“Shortly after we had passed the Sultan’s arsenal, 
we were met by a disgusting but not unfrequent 
spectacle in Marocco; it was a sainted maniac, naked 
as on the day of his birth, except a party-coloured 
sackcloth, which covered his shoulders and back ; 
his hair was longand matted, and his beard extended 
to the middle of his breast ; in his hand he carried a 
short spear, ornamented with plates of brass, and bits 
of red cloth. On approaching him our attendants 
dismounted, and bowing their heads, seized his hand 
and kissed it. My turn came next; and as I did 
not like to come to such close quarters, I threw him 
a small piece of money; upon which the poor creature 





jabbered some few words of thanks, and then stalk- 


ing up to me with all the dignity of a bashaw, and 
an air of condescending patronage, seized the collar 
of my coat and spat upon my eyes. I knew enough 
of the habits of the people to be aware that this was 
a high compliment, but I could not restrain myself 
from making a wry face upon the occasion ; and I 
was pulling out my handkerchief to wipe off the filth, 
when the Mallem cried out, ‘O blessed ‘Nazarene, 
what God has given, let no man efface. Thou shalt 
be happy. Seedy Momoh, the inspired, has spat 
upon thee. Thou shalt be happy!’ There is no 
use running in the teeth of superstition, so the 
holy spittle dried on my face. The madman or 
idiot is universally looked upon in West Barbary 
as a person to be held in reverence. The Moor 
tells you that God has retained their reason in 
heaven, whilst their body is on earth; and that 
when madmen or idiots speak, their reason is for 
the time permitted to return to them, and that their 
words should be treasured up as those of inspired 
persons. These wretched people are allowed to 
parade the streets in a state of nudity, and the 
maniacs sometimes prove most dangerous to unwary 
Europeans. A French consul-general some years 
ago was nearly killed by a sainted madman, and in 
1830 I had a very narrow escape for my life from 
another. I happened to be walking on the sea-shore 
with my sister immediately below the walls of the 
town of Tangier, when I espied above us a wild-look- 
ing fellow about seventy or eighty yards off, with a 
clotted head of hair that bespoke a sainted madman 
aiming at me with his long gun, which he had rested 
on the wall. We were near a rock at the time, 
behind which we took refuge, and waited there a good 
while, in the hope that the madman’s patience would 
be worn out; but he did not stir, and the passers by, 
whom I appealed to for their interference, shook 
their heads, muttered something about Seedy Tayeb, 
which proved to be the name of the saint, and went 
their way. In the meantime the tide was rising 
rapidly, and we had the unpleasant choice of being 
drowned or shot. We agreed it was better to risk 
the latter ; so telling my sister to run off in another 
direction, I stepped forward and gave him the pre- 
ference of a standing shot. The maniac took aim 
and fired ; and I heard the ball whiz into the water 
behind me. I was proceeding to run upto him by a 
path which led to that part of the town wall where 
he was standing, when I observed that he was coolly 
reloading his gun; and as the next shot at close 
quarters might have proved more effective, I thought 
the best thing I could do was to follow my sister ; so 
I fairly took to my heels.” . 
We must conclude—at least for the present. 
Mr. Hay, it will be seen, incorporates the expe- 
rience gathered during many years with the 
notes of his journey, and therein has done wisely. 





History of England from the Peace of Utrecht. 

Vol. IV. By Lord Mahon. 

(Second Notice.) 
Tur character of George III., at his accession, 
is thus pourtrayed by Lord Mahon :— 

“George the Third—whose reign, including the 
years of Regency, proved to be the longest and the 
most eventful in the English annals—was at the time 
of his accession twenty-two years of age. His figure 
was tall and strongly built; his countenance open 
and engaging. A heartfelt and unaffected Christian 
piety formed the foundation of his character. In 
the private and domestic virtues few men, and cer- 
tainly no monarch, ever excelled him. His educa- 
tion having been neglected by his mother and mis- 
managed by his governors, his range of reading was 
not extensive, nor his taste within that range always 
happy. ‘ Was there ever,’ cried he to Miss Burney, 
‘such stuff as great part of Shakespeare ?—only one 
must not say so! What! is there not sad stuff ?— 
What ?—what ? But his manner in conversation 
did great injustice to his own endowments. His rapid 
utterance and frequent reiteration of trivial phrases, — 
his unceasing * What! what!’ and‘ Hey! hey !"—gave 
him an aspect of shallowness to mere superficial ob- 
servers, and obscured (literary subjects apart) the clear 
good sense, the sterling judgment within. Thus also 
his own style in writing was not always strictly gram- 
matical, but always earnest, plain, and to the point. 
To the exalted duties of his station he devoted him- 





self with conscientious and constant attention. The 
more the private papers of his reign come to light the 
more it will appear how closely, during fifty years, 
he superintended all the movements of the 

political machine, At all times, and under all vicis. 
situdes,—whether in victory or in disaster,—whether 
counselled by Ministers of his own choice, or in the 
hands of a party he abhorred,—he was most truly 
and emphatically an honest man. ‘Though none of 
my Ministers stand by me, I will not truckle,’ was 
his saying on one occasion, and his sentiment on all,” 

The portrait is drawn by too flattering a hand: 
from Dodington’s Diary we learn that his edu. 
cation had been grossly neglected : his mother, 
the Princess Dowager, complained that she had 
“desired Mr. Stone to inform the Prince about 
the Constitution, but he declined it, to avoid 
giving jealousy to the Bishop of Norwich; on 
her repeating the request, he declined because 
it was not his province!”” It is no wonder that 
Dodington should have inquired, “‘ What is the 
province of such a tutor?’ The answer of the 
Princess reveals a curious system of princely 
instruction; ‘I do not know,” she said, “unless 
it is to go before the Prince upstairs, to walk 
with him sometimes, seldomer to ride with him, 
and now and then to dine with him.” After 
Pitt had sunk into an earldom, he more than 
once hinted at the insincerity of the young 
King. It may be fairly said, that the King had 
all the defects of a narrow intellect, a neglected 
education, a systematic seclusion from general 
society, and an unreasoning obstinacy of purpose, 
which was probably connected with the malady, 
from which he is so often known, and still more 
frequently suspected, to have suffered during 
his reign. A writer in an American review 
declares, that he heard from an English phy- 
sician, possessing peculiar means of knowledge, 
that the secretiveness and cunning, which are 
characteristic of that malady, were often mani- 
fested in an alarming manner by George III, 
even when he appeared to enjoy perfect health; 
that a love of petty intrigue was the key to his 
character, and the adoption of tortuous courses 
the road to his confidence. This defect must 
have been greatly increased by the associations 
of Leicester House ; it became the head quarters 
of those semi-Jacobites, who, despairing of seeing 
the ‘Stuarts restored, wished, at least, to see 
their principles of government re-established, 
It is but justice to add, that the conduct of the 
Whigs, during the half century to which their 
monopoly of power had been protracted, had 
lessened, if not destroyed, the confidence of the 
nation in the men who had engrossed the govern- 
ment. “Their principles were progressive, their 
practices stationary or retrograde; for many 
breaches had been made in the constitution, 
but no repairs.”’ 

Pitt, as we have said, had been once a favourite 
at Leicester House, but had given offence by his 
refusal to shield Lord George Sackville. The 
Earl of Bute, the favourite equally of the Princess 
Dowager and her son, was known to dislike 
both him and the Duke of Newcastle;-so Ahat, 
according to the jest of the day, it was a question 
whether the King should burn in his chamber 
Scotch coal, Newcastie coal, or Pitt coal. We 
are not among those who condemn the determi- 
nation formed at Leicester House, to break 
down the monopoly of power possessed by “ the 
great families,” as the hen of the Whig 
aristocracy were called, and we are prepared to 
bestow warm praise on the opposition to the 
borough-mongering and jobbing ascendancy of 
the Duke of Newcastle ; but the continuance of 
Pitt’s administration would, in all human proba- 
bility, have effected both objects, and taught 
future statesmen to rely on their character with 
the nation rather than their interest with aristo- 
cratic parties. But this was the consummation 
most dreaded by the new King andhis favourite; 
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their object was to substitute “ the despotism 
of the sovereign for the despotism of the aristo- 
eracy,—the intrigues and scrambles of factions 
for the intrigues and scrambles of courts :’’"— 

«The course of policy which Bute had secretly in 
view, and by which he hoped to recommend himself, 
was to disentangle England from Continental con- 
nexions. He thought that to withdraw our troops 
from Hanover, would either effect a peace or enable 
usto carry on the war much cheaper. But it de- 
serves attention—as displaying the true character 
of the man,—that the hesitation which Bute felt as 
to this scheme, appears to have rested not on na- 
tional but solely on party grounds. Other Ministers 
might have apprehended the ruin of the King of 
Prussia,—the severing of alliances already contracted, 
—the relinquishing of advantages already gained. 
The sole alarm of Bute was lest others should be 
beforehand with him,—lest Pitt or Newcastle might 
be even now intent on the very same scheme. Of 
this possibility he spoke more than once, with gloomy 
foreboding, to Dodington. But one day he came to 
his friend in high exultation : ‘I am now sure,’ he 
cried, ‘that Pitt has no thoughts of abandoning the 
Continent. He is madder than ever!’” 


The madness to which Lord Bute alluded was 
Pitt’s proposal to anticipate the family compact, 
of which he had received secret information, by 
declaring war against Spain; but the favourite 
had not yet acquired sufficient strength to break 
with the powerful ministry ; before doing so, he 
prudently devoted his energies to the formation 
ofa court-party in the new Parliament :— 

“The sale of boroughs to any wide extent may 
be dated from this period. One borough went so far 
as to advertise publicly for a buyer; this was Sud- 
bury, which seems in modern times to have in no 
degree declined from its ancient reputation. An 
abominable practice likewise arose, of evading the 
penalties of bribery by a simulated sale of trifling 
articles at exorbitant prices. This subterfuge of 
corruption has not escaped its contemporary,—the 
modern Aristophanes. * When I first took up my 
freedom,’ says the elector, in Foote, ‘I could get but 
thirty guineas for a new pair of jack-boots, whilst 
my neighbour over the way had a fifty pound note 
for a pair of wash-leather breeches !’”’ 

These acts gave Mr. Pitt’s enemies in the 
cabinet a parliamentary strength, relying on 
which, they resolved to remove him from office, 
even at the hazard of sacrificing the honour and 
dignity of the country. His proposal to declare 
war against Spain was rudely negatived, and he 
immediately resigned :— 

“Such was the close of Pitt's justly renowned ad- 
ministration. Even amidst the full blaze of its glory 
there arose some murmurs at its vast expense ;—the 
only objection of any weight, I think, that has ever 
been urged against it. Yet as a shrewd observer 
writes at the time, ‘It has cost us a great deal it is 
true, but then we have had success and honour for 
ourmoney. Before Mr. Pitt came in, we spent vast 
sums only to purchase disgrace and infamy.’— What 
number, I would ask, of pounds, of shillings, or of 
pence, could fairly represent the value of rousing the 
national spirit, and retrieving the national honour ? 
Is it gold that can measure the interval between the 
lowest pitch of despondency and the pinnacle of 
triumph,—between the England of 1756—and the 
England of 17612 Let me add, that in the closing 
act of this administration.—in proposing an imme- 
diate declaration of war against Spain,—Pitt did not 
urge any immature or ill-considered scheme. His 
preparations were already made to strike more than 
one heavy blow upon his enemy,—to capture the re- 
turning galleons,—and to take possession of the 
isthmus of Panama, thus securing a port in the Pa- 
cific, and cutting off all communication between the 

nish provinces of Mexico and Peru. Nor did 
his designs end here: these points once accomplished, 
—as they might have been with little difficulty,—he 

planned an expedition against the Havanna, and 
another, on a smaller scale, against the Philippine 
islands. In none of these places could the means 
of resistance be compared to those of the French in 
Canada, while the means of aggression from England 
Would be the same. Yet a few months, and the 





most precious provinces of Spain in the New World, 
—the brightest gems of her colonial empire,—might 
not improbably have decked the British Crown !— 
In reviewing designs so vast, pursued by a spirit so 
lofty, I can only find a parallel from amongst that 
nation which Pitt sought to hamble ;—I can only 
point to Cardinal Ximenes, This resemblance would 
be the less surprising, since Pitt, at the outset of his 
administration, had once, in conversation with Fox, 
talked much of Ximenes, who, he owned, was his 
favourite character in history.” 

Lord Bute’s next step was to sever England 
from its Prussian ally; an impolitie measure, 
effected by dishonourable means, and attended 
by disastrous consequences. Lord Mahon justly 
says, 

“The effects of this want of good judgment, or 
rather, perhaps, of good faith, in Lord Bute, unhap- 
pily extended very far beyond his own administra- 
tion. From this time forward the King of Prussia 
lost for ever all confidence in the stability of British 
counsels, or the value of British alliance. Thus it 
happened, that when, some years afterwards, we in 
our turn were beset with dangers, and sought anew 
the friendship of the court of Berlin, we saw 
our overtures slighted, and those of the court of 
Petersburgh preferred. Thus it was that, amidst 
the hostile combination of France and Spain, and 
the gathering storms of our own colonial empire, we 
found ourselves alone. Thus it was that Frederick, 
closely leagued with Russia, became an accomplice 
in that great political crime,—the first partition of 
Poland. Seldom indeed,—let me in passing observe 
it of Lord Bute,—has any Minister, with so short a 
tenure of power, and I may fairly add, with so little 
of guilt in his intentions, been the cause of so great 
evils. Within a year and a half he had lost the 
King his popularity and the kingdom its allies!” 

The desertion of Prussia gave the Duke of 
Newcastle an opportunity of falling more grace- 
fully than he deserved ; he embraced so plausi- 
ble a pretext for resigning, though he had clung 
to office after having received slights which no 
man of spirit would have endured. The ery of 
favouritism was first raised by the Duke's par- 
tisans and it found countless echoes :— 

* A host of libels now came forth, ready to direct 
and fix the unsettled suspicions of the public. John 
Wilkes,—a name now first emerging into an evil 
fame,—was the author of periodical papers against 
the influence of Lord Bute, under the name of the 
North Briton. Still more insulting was a new dedi- 
cation which he wrote and published to an old play, 
*The Fall of Mortimer, in which Lord Bute was 
compared to that minion, and the Princess Dowager 
to the mother of Edward the Third. With charac- 
teristic effrontery, Wilkes one day accosted Mr. 
Jeremiah Dyson, the Secretary to the Treasury, and 
asked him if he was then going towards Downing 
Street ; ‘ because,’ added he, ‘a friend of mine has 
dedicated a play to Lord Bute, and it is usual to give 
dedicators something; I wish you would put his 
Lordship in mind of it.—There is no account whether 
the dull Secretary did really fall into the snare, and 
deliver to his chief this message of mock-civility.” 

The character of Wilkes and his associate 
Churchill, the personal struggle between the 
King and the demagogue, the circumstances 
that brought the Parliament and the people to 
take a part in the squabble, and the blundering 
that rendered it impossible to punish the agitator 
without violating the first principles of consti- 
tutional freedom, belong to a period of the his- 
tory on which Lord Mahon has not yet written, 
ot we do not wish to anticipate a discussion of 
the subject. The chapters on the foundation 
and progress of the British empire in India, 
are compiled with care, and throw some addi- 
tional light on the history of the struggles be- 
tween the French and English for supremacy 
in Southern Hindustan. We have abstained 
from this part of the volume on the present oc- 
casion, because we shall soon have a more 
favourable opportunity of examining this neglect- 
ed portion of Anglo-Indian history. 

In the Appendix there are some curious letters 


from our ministers at Berlin and St. Petersburgh, 
Sir C. Hanbury Williams thus writes of the King 
of Prussia :— 

“His Prussian Majesty’s Ministers at Berlin, I 
mean those for Foreign Affairs, make the oddest 
figure of any in Europe. They seldom or never see 
any despatches that are sent to the Prussian Ministers 
at foreign courts, and all letters that come to Berlin 
from foreign Courts go directly to the King, so that 
M. Podewils and Count Finkenstein know no more 
of what passes in Europe than what they are informed 
of by the Gazettes. * * If a courier is to be de- 
spatched to Versailles or a Minister to Vienna, his 
Prussian Majesty draws himself the instructions for 
the one, and writes the letters for the other. This 
you will say is great; but if a dancer at the Opera 
has disputes with a singer, or if one of those per- 
formers wants a new pair of stockings, a plume for 
his helmet, or a finer petticoat, the same King of 
Prussia sits in judgment on the cause, and with his 
own hand answers the dancer’s or the singer’s letter. 
His Majesty laid out 20,0007. to build a fine theatre, 
and his music and singers cost him near the same sum 
every year; yet this same King, when an Opera is 
to be performed, will not allow 10/. a night to light 
up the theatre with wax candles; and the smoke 
that rises from the bad oil, and the horrid stink that 
flows from the tallow, make many of the audience 
sick, and actually spoil the whole entertainment. 
What.I have thought about this Prince is very true, 
and“! believe, after reading what I say about him, 
you will think so too. He is great in great things, 
and little in little ones!” 


In confirmation of the opinions here expressed, 
that Frederick attended to everything, however 
minute and trifling, Lord Mahon has given 
some amusing marginal notes, in the King’s 
handwriting, on the reports submitted by his 
cabinet ministers :— 

Pa (In the King’s own writing.) 

Petition from Simon, Mer- Forty thousand dollars in- 
chant and Commercial Coun- vested in commerce will bring 
sellor (Commerzien Rath) at in 8 per cent., in landed pro- 
Stettin, to be allowed to pur- perty only 4. So this man 
chase the estate of Kraatzen does not understand his own 
for 40,000 dollars. business. A cobbler should 
continue a cobbler; a mer- 
chant should think of his 
trade, and not of buying 
estates. 

Why it cannot be other- 


Petition from the town of 
against wise. Do they think that I 


Frankfort-on- Oder, 


the quartering of troops upon can put the regimentinto my 


them. 


Petition from the bakers at 
Potsdam, that corn from the 


public magazines may be 
allowed them. 
Petition from Colonel 


I——+ that he may be station- 
ed in Silesia, as he intends to 
purchase estates in that pro- 
vinee. 

Petition from the Kam- 
merhery Baron von Miller, 
for leave to visit the baths at 
Aix la Chapelle. 

Renewed petition from 
Baron von Miller for leave 
to visit the baths. 

Petition from the Count of 
Lippe-Detmold, that the 
claims of the town of Lipp- 
stadt may be duly considered 
in the purchase of land for 
fortitications. 

Petition from the creditors 
of the Count Giannini that 
the delegated Judicium which 
had been granted at their re- 
quest may be suspended. 

Petition from the sickly son 
of the deceased Colonel von 
Platho, entreating some 
pension or provision. 

Petition from Forstmeister 
von Poser, that his son may 
not be forcibly carried off to 
the military profession. 

Petition from Countess 
Paradis, that her son, now in 
the Bavarian army, may re- 
ceive a commission in the 
Prussian, with the view that 
the stricter discipline may 
wean him from his drunken 
habits. 

Petition from the appren- 


pocket? But the barracks 
shall be rebuilt. 

They have had above 500 
winspel already. Ce sont des 
Canailles. Have them up be- 
fore the magistrate. 

That is the very reason 
why he must not be stationed 
in Silesia. He would improve 
the estates and neglect the 
service. 

What would he do there? 
He would gamble away the 
little money he has left, and 
come back like a beggar. 

Let him go to the devil! 


A vague answer—in the 
Austrian style that shall 
mean nothing. 


The administration of jus- 
tice in my dominions shall in 
no way be infringed upon, 
because the laws must govern 
all. 
Why, how can I provide 
for all the halt and the blind ? 


Tle will be better educated 
in a regiment than in a 
village. 


I look out for good officers, 
but the debauched ones I 
send packing. Such people of 
whatever rank I think no ac- 
quisition to my service. 


Ile may be admitted if there 





tice-mason Eichel for admis- are not master-masons enough 
sion to the rights of master- already, and if he be not as 
mason at Berlin, idle as the Berlin ones. 
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Petition from the Jew 
Meyer Benjamin at Magde- 
burg, for admission to equal 
privileges with Christian 
tradesmen. 

Petition from Geheimer 
Rath von Brandt for the pay- 
ment of his account—postage 
of letters amounting to 113 
dollars. 


Petition from Colonel von 
Lossow, that Major Haletius 
and the Captains of Hussars, 
Trenk and Saltzwedel, may 
have leave to marry. 


Petition from Landrath von 
Wobeser, for compensation 
on account of the burning of 
his house and other losses he 
suffered at the bombardment 
of Custrin. 

Petition from the Ober- 
Auditor G. at Berlin, com- 
plaining of the appointment 
of Ober-Auditor Reinecke as 
General-Auditor, and stating 
his own claims as the senior 
of all the Ober-Auditors, and 
as having served the state for 
thirty years. 

Petition from the Vicar 
General of the Dominicans at 
Neisse, that some of the 
brotherhood may have leave 
to give spiritual assistance to 
the garrison. 

Petition from Count von 
Reder to protect him against 
the award of law, in the pos- 
session of an estate. 

Report from the Cabinet 
Ministers, stating that on a 
recent conclusion of a treaty 
with a foreign Power,they had 
been offered a Cadeau; a 


Let the Jew immediately 
take himself away from Mag- 
deburg, or the Commandant 
shall kick him out. 


I shall send him no money 
to help his writing. He al- 
ready writes his fingers off. 
Let him write me what is 
really needful, and not so 
much useless stuff that gives 
me no information. 

After Hussars have taken 
wives, they are seldom worth 
a shot of powder. But if he 
(Colonel von Lossow) believes 
that those gentlemen would 
still do their duty well, I will 
give them leave. 

At the day of Judgment 
every man will receive again 
whatever he has lost in this 
life. 


Ihave inmy stable a parcel 
of old mules, who have served 
me a long while, but I have 
not yet found any of them 
apply to be made Superin- 
tendents of the Stable. 


They may; but if they 
should lead any soldier to 
desert, the Vicar General 
must make up his mind to see 
them hanged. 


He has no right to ask me 
for such violent measures. 
My duty is to uphold the laws, 
and not to infringe them. 

Je consois toute La repug- 
nance, Messieur, que Vous 
aurez a@ ressevoir cette recon- 
noisance ; mais je supposse 
que Vous Vous ferez la duce 


thing they observe not un- viollance de L’accepter. 
usual, but done in an unusual 
manner. 

Project from Colonel yon He may keep those millions 
W., for obtaining, without for himself. . 
any fresh burden on the 
people, a million and a half 
additional revenue. 

Petition from the wine- Why not compensation also 
merchant Kichn at Berlin, for for what he lost at the Deluge ? 
compensation on account of His cellars were then no 
82 hogsheads of wine, which doubt under water. 
the Russians carried off 
during their last invasion. 

Petition from Herr von The laws are supreme 
Marschall, that the sentence above all men, whether Mar- 
against him in the Court of shals or not; and if this does 
Appeal may be mitigated. not suit the gentleman, he 

may go out of the country, 
as his brother has done. 








The Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun. Edited by 
Charles Roger. Edinburgh, Black. 


THERE is a monument of Sir Robert Aytoun in 
Westminster Abbey, as to one who was “the 
unrivalled example of worth—the glory of the 
muses—of the court and country—of home and 
abroad’”’—there is honourable mention of him 
by contemporary and many succeeding poets; 
but even his name is not to be found in Chal- 
mers’ lumbering Biographical Dictionary, nor in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ This shows 
the neglect, and almost oblivion, which this 
elegant and courtly poet has suffered for nearly 
two centuries. His celebrated song of ‘Old 
Lang Syne,’ has appeared as anonymous in 
many collections—having been by him pro- 
bably rendered from the Scotch. Subsequently 
remodelled by Burns—who now knows it not? 
Burns, also, endeavoured to “ improve the sim- 
plicity of the sentiments, by giving them a 
Scottish dress,” of another of Aytoun’s poems 
—(the ‘Inconstancy Reproved’), in which, 
however, it is the general opinion, that the Ayr- 
shire bard failed. Aytoun’s ‘Song to a For- 
saken Mistress,’ says Allan Cunningham, al- 
luding to the poem in question, “is one of the 
sweetest and happiest of our early compositions. 
It has the singular merit of uniting natural 
elegance of language with originality of thought, 
and wholesome counsel with felicity of diction. 
We have the story of woman’s levity and man’s 


sympathy, related in a way which has been 
rarely equalled, and which must be felt by all 
who can feel for the modest dignity of offended 
love.” He adds, “I may mention, that the 
Forsaken Mistress seems to unite the two cha- 
racteristics of Scottish and English song; there 
is story mingled with sentiment—the former 
without prolixity, and the latter without con- 
ceit.”” We cannot do better than quote the 
song itself :— 
I do confess thou’rt smooth and fair, 

And I might have gone near to love thee; 
Had I not found the slightest pray’r 

That lips could speak, had pow’r to move thee ; 


But I can let thee now alone 
As worthy to be loved by none. 


I do confess thou’rt sweet, yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 
Thy favours are but like the wind 
Which kisseth everything it meets ; 
And since thou canst love more than one 
Thou’rt worthy to be kiss’d by none. 


The morning rose, that untouch’d stands, 
Arm’d with her briars, how sweet she smells! 
But pluck’d, and strain’d through ruder hands, 
Her sweets no longer with her dwells; 
But scent and beauty both are gone, 
And leaves fall from her, one by one. 


Such fate, ere long, will thee betide, 
When thou hast handled been awhile, 
Like fair flow'rs to be thrown aside, 
And thou shalt sigh, when I shall smile, 
To see thy love to every one, 
Hath brought thee to be loved by none ! 

The little volume before us contains about 
twenty-four poems of Sir Robert Aytoun’s which 
were never previously published. They have 
now been printed from a MS., accidentally dis- 
covered by the editor, ‘ purchased at the sale 
of the books of the late Miss Hadow, an old resident 
in St. Andrews, daughter of Dr. George Hadow, 
Professor of Hebrew in St. Mary’s College, and 
grand-daughter of Mr. James Hadow, Principal of 
St. Mary’s College, to which office he was appointed 
in 1710. The MS. is a small duodecimo volume, in 
a high state of preservation, and appears to have been 
regarded with great reverence. On the first page it 
is entitled *The Poems of that worthy Gentleman, 
Sir Robert Aytoun, Knight, Secretary to Anne 
and Mary, Queens of Great Britain, &c.,1 volume ;’ 
and on one of the boards appears the date of 1678, 
with the initials I. S.” 

These letters appear to be the initials of John 
Sharp, the youngest son of Archbishop Sharp, 
who, it seems probable, transcribed it from an 
original; written, as the editor thinks, either by 
Aytoun himself, or by his intimate friend, Sir 
James Balfour, of Denmiln, Lord-Lyon-at-Arms. 
He adds— 

“ How the MS. became the property of the Hadow 
family, the editor has been unable to discover; but 
from the family care that seems to have been bestowed 
on it, it had probably come into their possession by 
the intermarriage of Mr. James Hadow, Principal of 
St. Mary’s College, with one of the family of the 
Archbishop. In the beginning of last century, it 
appears to have been used as a household book, as 
the latter half of the volume, unoccupied by the 
poems, is filled with directions for dyeing, and other 
domestic recipes. There occur in this part of the 
volume the dates of 1704, 1705, and 1708, and the 
writing resembles that of Principal Hadow.” 

The exquisite specimen already given of the 
poetry of Sir Robert Aytoun, will doubtless 
induce the reader to expect a feast of song in 
the enjoyment of the newly discovered poems. 
He will not be altogether disappointed. The 
long poem, ‘To his Heart and Mistress,’ is a 
mixture of pedantry and paradox with fancy 
and feeling, and a felicity of phrase that fre- 
quently surprises. The same character will 
apply to another similar rambling copy of 
verses. The beauties of these, however, we 
pass over, for the sake of the following very 
pleasing and pathetic 

Address to his Mistress. 
Wrong not, sweet empress of my heart, 


The merit of true passion, 
Pretending that he feels no smart, 





That shows forth no compassion. 


Since if my plaints come not to prove 
The conquests of thy beauty, 

They come not from defect of love, 
But from excess of duty. 


For knowing that they come to serve 
A saint of such perfection, 

As all desire, but none deserve 
A place in her affection. 

I'd rather choose to want relief 
Than venture the revealing ; 

Where glory recommends the grief, 
Despair distrusts the healing. 

Thus those desires, which aim too high 
For any mortal lover— 

When reason cannot make them die, 
Discretion doth them cover. 

Yet when discretion bids them live, 
The plaints which they should utter ; 

Then thy discretion may perceive 
That silence is the suitor. 

Silence in love bewrays more woe, 
Than words, tho’ ne’er so pithy, 

A beggar that is dumb you know, 
Doth merit double pity. 

Then wrong not, dear heart of my heart, 
My true, tho’ secret passion, 

He smarteth most that hides his smart, 
And shows forth no compassion. 


Three poems—‘ To a Scornful Mistress,’ ‘To 
a Careless Mistress,’ and ‘To an Unsteadfast 
Mistress’—are all elegant and sentimental, 
whether in praise or censure. The last we quote: 


When thou didst think I did not love 
Then thou didst doat on me:— 
Now when thou find’st that I do prove 
As kind as kind can be, 
Love dies in thee. 


What way to fire the mercury 
Of thy inconstant mind, 
Methinks it were good policy 
For me to turn unkind, 
To make thee kind. 


Yet I will not good nature strain, 
To buy at so great cost, 
That which before I did obtain, 
Imake account almost, 
That it is lost. 
And tho’ I might myself excuse, 
By imitating thee, 
Yet will I not examples use, 
That may bewray in me 
Lightness to be. 
But since I once gave thee my heart, 
My constancy shall show, 
That tho’ thou play the woman’s part 
And from a friend turn foe, 
Men do not so. 

Aytoun had, it seems, many mistresses. We 
have fresh poems ‘ On an Inconstant Mistress,’ 
‘To a Variable Mistress,’ and ‘ To a Haughty 
Mistress.’ Of the last, Pinkerton published four 
verses only—this edition gives five. The verses 
‘On the Departure of his Mistress’ are tender 
and tasteful :— 

Then wilt thou go, and leave me here? 
Ah, do not so, my dearest dear: 


The sun’s departure clouds the sky, 
But thy departure makes me die. 


Thou canst not go, but with my heart, 
E’en that which is my chiefest part ; 
Then with two hearts thou shalt be gone, 
And I shall rest behind with none. 
Prevent the danger of this ill, 

Go not away, stay with me still, 

I'll bathe thy lips with kisses then, 
Expecting increase back again. 

And if thou need’st must go away, 

Ah, leave one heart with me to stay, 
Take mine, let thine in pawn remain, 
That thou wilt quickly come again. 
Meantime my part shall be to mourn, 
To tell the hours till thou return, 

My eyes shall be but eyes to weep, 
And neither eyes to see nor sleep. 

And if perchance their lids I close 

To ease them with some false repose— 
Yet still my longing dreams shall be, 
Of nothing in the world but thee. 

We are now presented with some new sonnets 
by Aytoun. The editor has clustered six of 
these together. They are very irregular com- 
= : one consists of only twelve lines in 

eroic couplets. ‘The name of short occasional 
poems would therefore better befit them than 
that of sonnets. , 

We have done enough to show the quality of 
the entertainment — in the poems of sit 
Robert Aytoun. Of the poet himself, little is 
to be said, He was the second son of Andrew 
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Aytoun, proprietor of Kinaldie, in Fife, and was 
probabl om therein 1570. Having matriculat- 
edat St.Leonard’s College, in the University of St. 
Andrews, he went to France, to study, as is sup- 

sed, civil law at the University of Paris; and, 
according to Dempster, acquired a reputation 
there, not only for his personal worth, but for 
the composition of Greek and French, as well 
as of Latin and English verses. In 1603, he 
returned to Britain, addressed a Latin panegyric 
to King James on his accession to the English 
throne, and immediately thereupon became a 
member of the royal household ; holding, after- 
wards, many offices—being (as his monument 
testifies, ) Private Secretary to Queen Anne, Gen- 
tleman of the Bedchamber, a Privy Councillor, 
Master of the Requests, and Master of the Cere- 
monies: ‘conducting himself in them,” says 
Dempster, “ with such moderation and prudence, 
that when he obtained high honours in the 

lace, all held that he deserved greater.” He 
is also supposed to have been sent to the Emperor 
and Princes of Germany with James’s ‘ Apolog 
for the Oath of Allegiance,’ which the einai 
had first published anonymously, and afterwards 
acknowledged in 1609, when he dedicated it “to 
Rodolph II., Emperor of Germany, Hungary, 
&c., and to all other right high and mighty 
princes and states of Christendom.” It was for 
this service that Aytoun seems to have been 
knighted :— 

“On the demise of James and his queen, Aytoun, 
who appears to have ingratiated himself with the 
Prince of Wales, continued to possess the same offices 
and honours in the court. He became secretary to 
Harrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., and likewise 
enjoyed the favour of that monarch to his death. 
Sir Robert was acquainted with many of his learned 
and poetical contemporaries. Aubrey states, ‘he 
was acquainted with all the witts of his time in Eng- 
land.’ He adds, that ‘he was a great acquaintance 


of Mr. Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, who told 
me, he made use of him (together with Ben Jonson) 
for an Aristarchus, when he drew up his Epistle De- 


dicatory for his translation of Thucydides.’ Aytoun 
appears to have been the favourite of all to whom he 
was known; and as a proof of the modesty of his pre- 
tensions and genius, Ben Jonson, in his celebrated 
conversation with Drummond of Hawthornden, 
while slashing all his contemporaries by his poignant 
and bitter satire, made it his boast that ‘Sir Robert 
Aytoun loved him dearly.” The terms of intimacy 
which subsisted between Aytoun and Sir James 
Balfour of Denmiln, seem to have been great, and 
they afterwards became distantly connected by mar- 
riage. Natives of the same shire, and both belonging 
to the royal household, they had every opportunity 
of forming that close intimacy and friendship which 
perhaps led, in a great measure, to Aytoun’s poetic 
immortality, from the care taken by Balfour to pro- 
cure copies of his verses, Sir James had himself, in 
his younger years, pretty extensively and successfully 
courted the Muses, as appears from his eulogy by 
the Latin poet, Leoch, in his Strence, published in 
1626, where he dedicates his Janus to Sir James in 
the most flattering terms. Balfour's muse was both 
prolific of Scottish and Latin verse, but he, who was 
80 careful to preserve the strains and writings of 
others, left his own to perish. Aytoun was also in 
habits of great intimacy with Sir William Alexander, 
of Menstrie, afterwards created Earl of Stirling by 
Charles I., and Sir James Hay, afterwards Earl of 
Carlisle, both of whom he has celebrated by his muse. 
During Aytoun’s residence abroad, a biographer re- 
lates, ‘he lived in intimacy with, and secured the 
acquaintance of, the most eminent persons of his 
time,’ as well as at the court of England. Though 
possessed of the estate of Over-Durdie, in the parish 
of Kilspindie in Perthshire, which there is ground for 
supposing he had himself purchased, it does not ap- 
pear that he embraced opportunities of becoming 
acquainted to any extent with his Scottish contem- 
poraries ; nor have we ever been able to discover him 
on any public visit to Scotland, by accompanying 
King James in any of his expeditions thither. At 
what time Aytoun purchased the estate of Over- 





Durdie, or whether he ever resided on the property, 
we have been unable, after considerable inquiry, to 
ascertain. That he should, however, have purchased 
such a pleasant estate,—the celebration of whose hills 
and dales would have been such a fit subject for his 
muse,—without having a residence upon it, it would 
be unreasonable to suppose. Indeed, in one of his 
poems he seems to allude to his romantic abode— 
The hills, the dales, the deserts where I lie, 
With echoes of my sighs would breathe my pain. 

At whatever period the poet exchanged the bustle 
of court for his pleasant estate in Perthshire, it is 
certain that he did not long reside there, since we 
always find him a close attendant at the royal court, 
preferring the gaiety and ease of state to the troubles 
and inconveniences of travelling. All the subjects 
of his muse that are now left to us, with few excep- 
tions, relate to the followers of the court; and he 
seems to have made it his constant study to contri- 
bute to their flattery and amusement.” 

Aytoun died in March 1638, in his 68th year, 
in the Palace of Whitehall, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. His monument is of black 
marble, with his bust in brass gilt, and was 
erected to his memory and in — of his 
worth, by his nephew, Sir John Aytoun. 

The present volume contains Sir Robert 
Aytoun’s Latin as well as his English poems. 
Of the Greek and French none are extant or 
yet discovered. It does not appear that he ever 
wrote in his native dialect. 





Journal of a March from Delhi to Peshdwur, and 
from thence te Cdbul. By Lieut. W. Barr, 
Bengal Artillery. Madden & Co. 


Ax.ruoven Lieut. Barr adds little information to 
the accounts of the war in Afghanistan already 
before the public, his line of march to the scene 
of operations led him through the Punjab, a 
country engaging much of the painful attention 
of our Indian rulers, and likely, at no distant 
date, to present problems of more difficult 
solution than those which have arisen from 
the annexation of Scinde. Lieut. Barr was 
attached to Col. Wade’s auxiliary force, 
which proceeded from Delhi to Lodianah, and 
thence, through the territory of the Sikhs, to 
Attock and Peshdwur. On reaching the banks 
of the Sutledge, it was found that however — 
Runjeet Singh may have been to co-operate wit 
his English allies, his inferior officers viewed 
them with great suspicion. A considerable delay 
occurred on the banks of the river before means 
of transport could be obtained, and this afforded 
an opportunity for making some observations on 
the boundary stream, and the general appearance 
of the Sikh population. The results are thus 
stated in Lieut. Meare's Journal :— 

“ The single boat still plies across the river, which 
is now about five hundred yards broad, the Beas flow- 
ing into it a short distance above ; but, in the rainy 
season, it must average from one mile and a half to 
two miles. Porpoises are to be seen playing in its 
waters; and to while away the tediousness of our de- 
tention, we are fain to amuse ourselves with watching 
their antics, as well as to observe the embarkation 
and disembarkation of passengers from the solitary 
ferry-boat. From the specimens it has brought over, 
we have unanimously pronounced the Sikhs to be a 
fine, handsome-looking race, with a cast of counte- 
nance resembling that of the Jews; their manliness 
of appearance being increased by the magnificent 
beards and moustachios which they wear. Their 
fondness for showy and gaudy colours is excessive, 
especially amongst the higher class; and usually 
consists of a yellow, orange, crimson, or other bright- 
coloured robe, with a turban to correspond: most of 
these articles being composed of silk stuffs. The 
majority carried a spear or sword, and shield; and a 
few wore a curious sort of plume, about a foot high, 
the top of which, from its arrangement, very much 
resembles the flower of the cockscomb, but the re- 
maining part being bare, gives it too much of a ragged 
appearance to look well. Of the females we saw but 
few, and from the carefulness with which they en- 





veloped their faces, as well as from the stiffness of 
their gait, we concluded they were but too happy to 
conceal their age behind their mantles.” 

A subsequent occurrence showed that the 
Sikh women are not so strict in concealing their 
charms as the author at first supposed :— 

“Two or three ponds of some size lie close to the 
town (Hariké), and in the one immediately fronting 
us was a party of grown-up women bathing themselves 
without a single article of covering on; nor did our 
presence seem at all to disconcert them, for they went 
on with their ablutions as if quite unconscious of the 
indelicacy of the act. Such, however, is a common 
occurrence in the Punjab.” 

As they approached Lahore, they found the 
vicinity of the capital exhibiting evidences of 
its decline, since the days of Shah Jehan: and 
they met a gang of Akallies, a set of ferocious 
fanatics, who have increased very much of late 
years, and are likely to create much trouble toany 
abe eg that may be established in “the 

ingdom of the five waters” :— 

“ For three or four miles before arriving at the 
imperial city of the Punjab, the country around pre- 
sented one scene of ruins, nothing being visible but 
confused heaps of brick, with here and there a mosque 
or mausoleum in a half decayed state, but still bear- 
ing traces of former magnificence, and pointing out 
where one of the most ancient cities in Hindostan 
had existed. In one of these tombs of a large size 
and in better repair than the majority, a gang of 
Akallies (a tribe of religious fanatics peculiar to the 
Punjab, and of a character approaching to the fakeer 
of India) had taken up their abode. These people 
are of low caste; but somehow or other have con- 
trived to obtain a degree of power which renders 
them formidable ; and as on account of their sacred 
character they are nearly, if not totally, exempted 
from all punishments for their misdeeds, they have 
become insolent and overbearing almost beyond en- 
durance. As we passed by, some of them hurled at 
us a vocabulary of words which no doubt contained 
epithets of a most disrespectful nature; but being in 
a language unknown to us, we were perfectly content 
to remain in ignorance of their meaning. Captain 
Ferris seeing a fire in the place, directed his Syce to 
procure a light for his cigar, but on the man’s at- 
tempting to take one, the Akallies vociferated loudly 
and turned him out sans cérémonie. They dress 
somewhat like the fakeer, occasionally besmearing 
themselves with ashes; but the generality wear more 
clothes and a conical turban of a peculiar but elegant 
shape, which they don with much taste ; and several 
suspend on it two or three sharp quoits, which they 
throw with such great dexterity as to render them at 
close quarters most formidable weapons.” 

In Lahore our author heard several anecdotes 
of Runjeet Singh’s partiality to the Europeans 
who had engaged in his service. The following 
may suffice as a specimen of his tact and for- 
bearance :— 

“On a certain occasion, the Maharajah had issued 
an order that no horses should be allowed to enter 
the precincts of the palace-yard ; but this Captain 
La F., who commands an infantry regiment, did not 
hear, or did not attend to ; and one day, on his riding 
to durbar, was, of course, stopped by the sentry on 
duty; he, however, instead of dismounting, as was 
requested, felt nettled at being opposed by a native, 
and in the heat of the moment, and in a most unmi- 
litary manner, laid his whip rather smartly across the 
soldier's back. Intelligence of this outrage was imme- 
diately conveyed to the Maharajah’s ears, by persons 
ever on the alert to throw odium on the Europeans ; 
but he, instead of being angry, directed the instant 
admittance of La F, and his charger; adding, that he 
did not intend the mandate should apply to Ferin- 
ghees ; he also, in the most delicate manner, waited 
till his chiefs had withdrawn, and then told La F, 
of the order he had given ; at the same time remark- 
ing, he was aware of his conduct; and adding, he 
was not, on any acconnt, to beat his sepoys again.” 

On their march from Lahore to Attock, the 
soldiers saw several examples of the barbarous 
punishments and mutilations which are common 
in Oriental jurisprudence. On crossing over to 
the right bank of the Indus, the force traversed 
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the difficult country between the ford of Attock 
and Peshéwur, which has been the chief scene of 
the battles between the Sikhs and Afghans. In 
Peshawur our traveller, for the first time, saw 
some of the formidable Khyberries, with whom 
he had subsequently to contend for a passage 
through the defiles of their mountains :— 

“ Of all that appeared in this animated scene none 
claimed so much attention as a band of the notorious 
Khyberries, whose tall, gaunt figures, high cheek- 
bones, and muscular sinews, betokened a race of 
hardy mountaineers. Like all hill people, they 
attend but little to the dictates of cleanliness; and 
the dirty garments they exhibited to the prince were 
but in keeping with features equally guiltless of suf- 
fering from ablution. Their dress generally consisted 
of a long chupkun of a light brown colour, reaching 
to the knees, loose trowsers, and grass sandals, or 
shoes with hobnails. The turban assimilates with 
that of the other Afghan tribes, Their usual weapons 
are a long jhezail, or rifle, with a wooden fork attached 
to its extremity, on which the piece is rested to 
secure a better aim; a sword; and a large knife 
stuck in the sash: some had a pistol in addition. 
Their appearance was wild in the extreme; and a 
rude pipe, screaming forth a few shrill notes, 
heightened the effect, and added to the interest of 
these celebrated and formidable robbers.”’ 

The forcing of the Khyber Pass has been too 
often described for us to notice an account of it, 
in which there is little either of novelty or inter- 
est: but we cannot take our leave of Lieut. 


Barr without commending his soldier-like nar- 
rative, which never flags in simple interest, be- 
cause he seeks no ornaments of style, and relies 
for success solely on his subject. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

History of Ireland, by Samuel Smiles, M.D.—Dr- 
Smiles deserves the praise of having faithfully com- 
piled from authentic, but ordinary sources, a History 
of Ireland since its connexion with Great Britain. 
His volume is not remarkable for depth of research ; 
he has neglected the Irish Statutes, which contain most 
valuable illustrations of the social condition of the 
country, and of the principles on which its govern- 
ment was conducted, and he has made but little use 
of the documents published from the State Paper 
Office. But, notwithstanding these drawbacks, his 
work claims the merit of honesty and impartiality ; 
his views of policy are sound and philosophical ; his 
sympathies on the side of the oppressed ; and his 
opinions the result of careful examination. He ap- 
pears to have overrated the results of the indepen- 
dence of the Irish parliament obtained in 1782; it 
was at best but the triumph of a faction, and, only 
for external events, would have aggravated the suffer- 
ings of the great body of the nation. Still Dr. Smiles 
has collected sufticient evidence to show that the 
Irish legislature was the most corrupt body thatever 
presided over a country, and that long before its ex- 
tinction it had become a nuisance which required to 
be abated. 

The Doctrine of Changes.—We suspect this to be 
merely a reissue, with a new name, of a foolish work 
published many years since, under the title of * My 
Old House’ (see Athen. No. 464) ; and if so, it isa 
disingenuous proof of what we said on its first ap- 
pearance, that it neither deserved nor was likely to 
have an extensive sale. ‘My Old House’ was a 
good illustration of what physicians call “ reasoning 
* delirium’’—and, if the writer believes that a few 
equivocal words ona fly leaf will justify such a decep- 
tion as, we suspect, is here practised on the public, the 
Doctrine of Changes may be considered as further 
illustrating “ moral delirium.” 

The Gentleman*s Companion to the Tvilet, or a Trea- 
tise on Shaving, by a London Hair-dresser.—If, as 
the song runs, **the wisdom’s in the wig"—the grace, 
we presume, lies in the heard. How all this—as well 
as “ the unloveliness of love-locks”—was cut short by 
Puritanism, were a moving tale to write. Enough 
for the present, that now—when Revolution and Non- 
conformity are fading into the horizon, and Young 
Europe is dreaming its dreams of Middle-age restora- 
tions and other pleasant impracticabilities besides— 
cheeks, chins, and upper lips are beginning to bud 





with a thousand pretty fancies, as may be seen any 
day on a Parisian Boulevard, or our own Quadrant ; 
and we must pronounce our “‘ London Hair-dresser”’ 
aman behind his time—a Pym, rather than a Pusey, 
of the razor and the basin. He is learned in cropping: 
but silent as to forms of plantation: knows the plain 
art of destructiveness well—but seems sternly in- 
different to all the poetical inventions of Conservatism. 
A pamphlet entitled ‘The Hair-grower’s Hand- 
book’ is wanting by way of companion. 

Self-Sacrifice ; or, the Chancellor’s Chaplain, by the 
author of * The Bishop’s Daughter,’ &c.— Written in 
a desultory style, to show the struggles and annoy- 
ances which sometimes embitter the course of clerical 
duty. The self-sacrifice consists in a poor curate 
resigning the Chancellor's patronage in favour of a 
friend with a large family, who was suffering from 
the oppression of a landed proprietrix, who would be 
the “female bishop” of his parish, and whom he had 
offended by a difference of opinion. 

Mie CPST SS ORO Et ty hie Work- 
men—contains some prudential counsel in relation to 
savings banks, life assurances, annuities, loans, sick 
pay clubs, and teetotalism, of which we should have 
thought that operatives in general stood in little need. 
The most intelligent, however, require sometimes to 
be reminded even of the most obvious things, and the 
master who has written this brief address, has pro- 
bably had experience of the need in this instance. 

Short Lectures on Scripture Doctrines.—The lec- 
turer maintains his own peculiar views in a harsh and 
exclusive spirit, not justified either by the originality 
of his conceptions or the strength of his arguments. 

Geography for Young Children, by the author of 
‘Arithmetic for Young Children.’— Geography is 
here cleared of its technical difficulties, with which 
children are accustomed to be crammed without 
digesting; and the science is rendered, by easy and 
intelligible steps, comprehensible. to any child of 
ordinary abilities. A geographical model, exhibiting 
mountains, valleys, plains, rivers, islands, &c., ac- 
companies the book, and is almest an indispensable 
adjunct, though its place is supplied by diagrams for 
those who are unable to purchase it. A correspond- 
ing map and views of the model have also been pre- 
pared, so that a child is in no danger of using geogra- 
phical terms, without having a distinct perception of 
the physical character and the technical representa- 
tions of the objections to which they apply. This is 
certainly a reasonable way of proceeding, and will help 
to make geography intelligible. A globe is a some- 
what technical, and somewhat incomprehensible object 
toa child. Our author does not recommend that geo- 
graphy should be commenced before the age of seven 
or eight. Ile observes correctly, that it is a complex 
branch of form, having much to do with numbers, 
and requiring some general stock of knowledge, powers 
of reasoning, and imagination. The old teachers on 
the rote system, will be startled at being told that 
“pupils should begin with a little knowledge of 
arithmetic and form,and some practice in drawing 
simple outlines.” The child who has gone attentively 
through this little book will know more, not only of 
geography, but of practical geometry, and mensura- 
tion to boot, than many a student who is leaving 
Alma Mater. The book and its accompanying im- 
plements—the geographical map,a mariner’s compass, 
and blank sphere—ought to be in every school. 

Health of the Skin, by W. C. Dendy.—A few re- 
marks on diseases of the skin, which medical men 
will scarcely need to read, and which the public, 
generally, will hardly understand. In the treatment 
of cutaneous diseases the author recommends 
baths and mineral waters, and has given a table of 
the springs of the latter, with explanatory figures, by 
which persons who understand the distinction between 
such terms as vesicle, pustule, wheal, crust, and scale, 
will be able to prescribe for themselves a mineral 
water without the aid of the physician. 

A complete condensed Practical Treatise on Oph- 
thalmic Medicine, by G. O. Hocken, M.D.—As far 
as we can judge from a first part, this work answers 
to its title: at the same time we are not aware that 
there is any necessity in this special department of 
surgery for such a treatise. 

Horse-Shoe Nails, or New Ideas on Old Subjects, 
by Minor Hugo, 13 Nos.—These are tracts advo- 
cating the system of Fourier, as the panacea for the 
wrongs and evils of society, 





List of New Books.—The Dictionary of the Farm, by Rey 
W.L. Rham, 12mo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Scrope’s Life of Lord Syden. 
ham, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 9s. 6d. cl._—Sermons Preaclied at 
the Chapel Royal at Whitehall, by W. J. Conybeare, M.A. 
8vo. 9s. cl.—Keble’s Christian Year, 24th edit. 18mo. 6s, a. 
8s. 6d. morocco.— Mill's (Rev. Dr.) Five Sermonson the Temp- 
tation of Christ, 8vo. 6s. 6’. bds.—Consolatio; or, Comfort 
for the Afflicted, edited by Kennaway, Preface by Wilber. 
force, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Christian Family Library, Vol. XLI, 
‘Birks on the First Two Visions of Daniel,’ fc. 8vo. Gs. c.— 
The Man of Sin, by Rev. E. M. Hearn, fe. 3s. cL—Richard 
IIL., as Duke of Gloucester and King of England, by C. A, 
Halsted, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s. cl.—Universal History on 
Scriptural Principles, Vol. I , 12mo. 6s. cl.—Rhind’s Creation 
2nd edit. 5s. 6d. cl—The Ornamental Metal Worker's Di. 
rector, by L. N. Cottingham, imp. 4to. 22. 2s. ck—A Great 
Country's Little Wars, by H. Lushington, post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
cl—A Narrative of a Visit to the Mauritius and South 
Africa, by J. Backhouse, 8vo. 16s. cl—Hyde Marston, or 
Sportsman’s Life, by Craven, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d, bds, 
—India, Egypt, and the Persian Gulf, by V. Fontanier, Vol, 
L, 8vo. 14s. cl.—Ireland and its Rulers since 1829, Part If, 
2nd edit., post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Marcet's Conversations on 
the History of England, for the use of Children, 2nd edit, 
18mo. 5s. cl.; ditto, Part II., 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. swd.—Pin- 
nock’s Murray’s Grammar, 19th thousand, 18mo. 1s. 6d. el, 
—Cuvier and Natural History, fe. 8vo. 2s. cl.—The Merchant 
and the Friar, by Palgrave, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 3s. cl.—The 
Lord and the Vassal, fe. 8vo. 2s. cl—Norah Toole, and other 
Tales, fe. 8vo. 2s. cl.—Lingard’s History of England, new 
edit., to be completed in 13 vols. fe. 8vo., Vol. L 5s. cl— 
Nursery Ditties, 12mo. ls, swd.—The Peacock at Home, The 
Butterfly’s Ball, and The Fancy Fair, 1 vol. 1s. swd., 1s. 3d, 
cl.—Hooker’s (Dr. J. D.) Botany of the Antarctic Voyage, 
Flora Antarctica, Part L, royal 4to. 8s. coloured, 5s. plain, — 
Reeves’ (L.) Conchologia Iconica, Part X VIL, 4to. 10s. col, 
—Iluntingford’s Introduction to Writing Greek, new edit., 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Arnold’s Life, by Stanley, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. cl, 
—Coningsby, or the New Generation, by B. Disraeli, Esq., 
M.P., 2nd edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s. Gu. bds.—Mee’s Com- 
panion to the Work Table, square 16mo. 2s. cl. 





ENERGIATYPE. 
A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. 

WHILE pursuing some investigations, with a view 
to determine the influence of the solar rays upon 
precipitation, I have been led to the discovery of a 
new photographic agent which can be employed in 
the preparation of paper, with a facility which no 
other sensitive process possesses. Being desirous of 
affording all the information I possibly can-to those 
who are anxious to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered by Photography, I solicit a little space in 
your columns for the purpose of publishing the par- 
ticulars of this new process. All the Photographic 
processes with which we are at present acquainted, 
sufficiently sensitive for the fixation of the images of 
the camera obscura, require the most careful and 
precise manipulation ; consequently, those who are 
not accustomed to the niceties of experimental pur- 
suits are frequently annoyed by failures. The fol- 
lowing statement will at once show the exceeding 
simplicity of the new discovery. 

Good letter-paper is first washed over with the 
following solution— 


A saturated solution of succinie acid 2 
Mucilage of gum arabic 
Water. 


drachms. 
” 


When the paper is dry, it is washed over once 
with an argentine solution, consisting of one drachm 
of nitrate of silver to one ounce of distilled water. 
The paper is allowed to dry in the dark, and it is fit 
for use; it can be preserved ina portfolio, and at any 
time employed in the camera. This paper is a pure 
white, and it retains its colour, which is a great advan- 
tage. At present, I find it necessary to expose this 
prepared paper in the camera obscura for periods, 
varying with the quantity of sunshine, from two to 
eight minutes, although from some results which 
I have obtained, I am satisfied that by a nice adjust- 
ment of the proportions of the materials, a much 
shorter exposure will suffiec. When the paper is 
removed from the camera, no trace of a picture is 
visible. We have then to mix together one drachm 
of a saturated solution of sulphate of iron, and two or 
three drachms of the mucilage of gum arabic. A 
wide flat brush saturated with this solution is now 
swept over the face of the paper rapidly and evenly. 
In a few seconds, the dormant images are seen to 
develope themselves, and with great rapidity a 
pleasing negative photographic picture is produced. 
The iron solution is to be washed off as soon 
as the best effect appears, this being done with 
a soft sponge and clean water. The drawing is then 
soaked fora short time in water, and may be perma- 
nently fixed, by being washed over with ammonia— 
or perhaps better, with a solution of the hyposulphite 
of soda, care being taken that the salt is afterwards 
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well washed out of the paper. From the pictures 
thus produced, any number of others correct in 
position, and in light and shadow, may be produced, 
by using the same succinated papers in the ordinary 

; from five to ten minutes in sunshine producing 
the desired effect. 

The advantages which this process possesses over 
every other, must be, I think, apparent. The papers 
are prepared in the most simple manner, and may be 
kept ready by the tourist until required for use: they 
require no preparation previously to their being 
placed in the camera, and they can be preserved 
untila convenient opportunity offers for bringing out 
the picture, which is done in the most simple manner, 
with a material which can be anywhere procured. 

Anxious to give the public the advantage of this 
process during the beautiful weather of the present 
season, I have not waited to perfect the manipulatory 
details which are necessary for the production of 
portraits. It is sufficient, however, to say, that ex- 
periment has satisfied me of its applicability for this 
purpose. ’ 

Prismatic examination has proved that the rays 
effecting this chemical change are those which I have 
elsewhere shown to be perfectly independent of solar 
light or heat. I therefore propose to distinguish 
this process by a name which has a general rather 
than a particular application. Regarding all pho- 
tographic phenomena as due to the principle Exrr- 
aia, I would nevertheless wish to distinguish this 
very interesting process as the ENERGIATYPE. 

Tinelose you a few specimens of the results already 
obtained. The exceeding sensibility of the Energia- 
type is best shown by an attempt to copy engravings 
or leaves by it. The three specimens I inclose were 
produced by an exposure of considerably less than 
one second, Ian, &c., Rosert Hunt. 

Falmouth, May 27, 1844. 





OUR WEEKLY Gossip. 
We see with great pleasure that the King of 
Saxony has arrived in England. In these days even 


a crown wants the gilding of a little charlatanism, 


and this amiable and accomplished sovereign has so 
little of it, that we are afraid our countrymen may 
hardly know how large a claim he has on their 
respect and admiration. Love of science for its own 
sake, unaccompanied by the least display, benefi- 
cence going to the extent of his limited resources, 
yet wholly without ostentation, piety without parade 
and without bigotry, the simplest habits and man- 
ners, 2 pure and upright life, these are qualities which 
are not much in the world’s eye, especially when 
accompanied by modesty. Yet we much mistake the 
tastes of Englishmen if, were these qualities but once 
known, as the attributes of their royal guest, they did 
not think him, the sovereign of a comparatively small 
and weak state, more worthy of their attention and 
their homage than the autocrat of an almost boundless 
empire. Complimenting kings is no part of our 
vocation; but a journal which registers the move- 
ments of men of science can hardly omit to notice 
the arrival among us of so distinguished a botanist 
and geologist as the King of Saxony. That he is 
still more distinguished as a virtuous, humane, and 
enlightened man and ruler, does not, we hope, remove 
him out of our compétence. 

Three of the late Mr. Harman’s pictures have 
passed into the National Collection. ‘Two we 
heretofore described (page 482)—the ‘ Rabbi,’ by 
Rembrandt, and the ‘Portrait of Gerard Dow,’ 
by himself. The third contains a pair of “heads 
and hands,” called ‘St. John adoring Christ,’ and 
8 attributed to Guido. Upon what principle this 
offensive thing was purchased baffles conjecture. If 
Meant as a foil to set off the beautiful and magni- 
ficent works around it, we think ugliness and mean- 
ness might have been procured at a lower price than 
390 guineas !__Or perhaps some private purchaser has 
Presented the public with it, anonymously, being 
ashamed of his bargain? Yet even then it was scarce 
worth acceptance, and should be condemned, like his 
Grace of Northumberland’s donation of daubs, to the 
kitchen floor. Why should the chief-rooms—small 
enough in all conscience for their legitimate purposes 

me receptacles for such wretched specimens 
of Zoographical art? And, if a bond fide purchase 
by the Establishment, whose disastrous influence, let 
us ask, could have overruled the Conservator’s good 





taste, which we dare swear revolted against this very 
discreditable transaction? There is not a well-drawn 
muscle, a well-coloured feature, a well-handled trait, 
within the whole frame of the new acquisition: there 
is not a well-depicted expression—both characters 
are burlesqued—Christ being a young girl, and St. 
John the Baptist a squalid stripling, who manifestly 
never submits his own face to the most partial im- 
mersion, but detests the aqueous element like a mad- 
dog or a salamander. Besides, the girl above-said 
seems to be afflicted with the “mumps,” and the boy, 
whom still less beauty of mouth distinguishes, has a 
positive goggle! One eye glares at the young gentle- 
woman's swollen check, while the other endeavours 
to escape the sight altogether ! So awkward, so thumb- 
fingered was the designer’s hand—beyond doubt not 
Guido’s, however feeble or careless his may sometimes 
appear. To these most unwilling strictures we must 
add a complaint, once urged by us before, as respects 
the system of purchase, whether the things purchased 
be valuable or otherwise. All three works were 
bought at second hand from dealers, instead of at the 
auction itself, thus obliging the public to pay dealers” 
profits over and above auction-prices: why such an 
expensive round-about? such apparent neglect? We 
know it happened under the conservatorship of Mr. 
Seguier, but is this a reason the malpractice should 
continue? Here are three pictures which might have 
been obtained, direct from the auctioneer, for 925 
guineas: how much more has the public had to pay 
those persons who saved the National Gallery's own 
officers the trouble of attending and bidding, which 
seems a part of their devoir ? 

A twelvemonth since (Athen. No. 806) a sale was 
announced of certain MSS. which proved to be Re- 
cords of the Exchequer; but it did not take place in 
consequence of the interference of government, and 
ultimately the documents were handed over to the 
keeper of the Public Records. A somewhat similar 
question is about to engage the French tribunals, aris- 
ing out of a recent sale ofa private collection of auto- 
graph letters. Amongst them were announced as hav- 
ing unusual value, a letter from Diana of Poitiers to 
the Duchesse de Saint Pol, relating to the marriage 
of Mons. Danguyn (d’Enghien) ; and a receipt signed 
by Moliére, to the Treasurer General of the Menus 
Plaisirs, for the sum of 144 livres, for himself, and 
eleven other actors of his troop, for the representa- 
tion of the Avare and the Tartufe—being at the mag- 
nificent rate of six livres per man, each day, Six frances 
a day, for Moli¢re—and paid by a king! This latter 
document, it is insisted on, is national property ; and 
the theory would seem to be, that it can never lose that 
character, by any accident or form of transfer. How 
it came into this collection does not appear; but the 
Director of the Bibliotheque du Roi has put his veto 
on the sale—claiming the receipt, as of right belong- 
ing to the manuscript section of that establishment. 
The autograph is sequestered, and awaits the decision 
of the tribunals. It appears that, some time ago, the 
Bibliotheque Mazarine recovered a very rare work, 
publicly announced for sale, in a similar manner ;— 
and it is observed, that “ many literary treasures have 
been lost by an excess of tolerance and facility.” It 
remains, however, to be seen whether the losses 
occasioned by negligent or unfaithful officers, can be 
conveniently remedied by a law, enabling them to 
follow the treasures which they have sacrificed, 
through all the incidents of after- possession, reclaim- 
ing where they please, what they abandoned when 
they held it, and balancing their toleration at one 
time, or in one direction, by their exercise of the strong 
hand, at a later, and in another. The equity of the 
case would appear to be this—the government should 
have the right of pre-emption on reasonable terms. 

The late Baron Hume, the nephew of the philo- 
sopher, was generally known to be in possession of a 
pretty large collection of letters, forming the corre- 
spondence between his uncle and a circle of distin- 
guished contemporaries, Many applications were 
made for access to this collection, but it was the 
opinion of the Baron, at least until a comparatively 
late period, that the time had not yet come when a 
use of these MSS. sufficiently ample and free to be 
of service to literature, could expediently be made. 
On his death in 1838, as we then announced, he 
left the collection at the disposal of the Council 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; and it has 
now been for some time preserved in the archives 





of that body, accessible only through the special 
permission of the Council. After some deliberation 
regarding the proper use to which this peculiar 
bequest should be applied, the Council resolved 
that the collection should be placed at the disposal 
of any editor on whom they might have reliance, 
who should either publish such parts of the corre. 
spondence as have reference to literature, politics, 
and the personal life of Hume, or employ them as 
illustrative of a memoir of the philosopher. We un- 
derstand that with this view the MSS. have been 
put at the disposal of Mr. J. H. Burton, Advocate, 
who is at present employing them, together with 
original materials collected in other quarters, in 
the preparation of a Life of Hume, with sketches 
of his contemporaries. The MSS., in the posses- 
sion of the Royal Society, contain, besides an 
ample correspondence with those eminent fellow- 
countrymen, with whom it is well known that Hume 
enjoyed unreserved intimacy, letters from D’Alembert, 
Carnot, Reynal, Montesquieu, and the other leaders 
of contemporary foreign literature. These, with the 
letters of Mad. de Boufflers, Mad. Geoffrin, Mdlle. 
de I’ Espinasse, and other female ornaments of the lite- 
rary circles of Paris, will serve to throw light on a 
curious, but little known episode in Hume's life— 
his enthusiastic reception by the wits and the fine 
women of the reign of Louis XV. We understand, 
too, that these papers throw considerable light on the 
strange quarrel between Hume and Rousseau. 

We gave it as our opinion, some time ago, that, if 
the Scotch were desirous of having their own Metro- 
polis illustrated by a monument to their great novel- 
ist and bard, it behoved them to put their hands in 
their own pockets, rather than send the begging-box 
round amongst their neighbours. We are happy to 
find it stated, in the Edinburgh Post, that upwards of 
2,0007. have since been contributed—lIcaving a deficit 
of less than 1,000/. to be provided for. 

A picture by Mr. Huggins, of the Battle of Cam- 
perdown, has been on exhibition at Messrs. Hodgson 
& Graves’, previous to its being engraved. We will 
not offer an opinion on the value of this work to 
naval men: but to them it must appeal rather than 
to the lovers of Art. 

The cause of literary property and international 
copyright is slowly making way. A law has just been 
promulgated in Prussia, recognizing the right of the 
Prussian bookseller to an exclusive profit at home 
in any foreign publications, to an interest in which 
he can show an authentic title, and protecting him 
against the effects of piracy, as in the case of native 
publications: we submit, for the consideration of 
Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Howitt (see ante, p. 359), 
whether some such provision might not be introduced 
into the proposed International Copyright Act as would 
meet the general equity of the case, and help to protect 
translations made in England. It appears from a 
statement in the French papers, that the first book 
which will have the benefit of this new legislation, is 
M. Thiers’s forthcoming ‘ [Tistory of the Consulate and 
the Empire.’ This work is so far advanced, that M. 
Thiers has undertaken to put six volumes into the pub- 
lisher’s hands by August next, when the printing will 
be immediately commenced ; and an arrangement has 
been made with the Berlin house of Voss & Co., for 
its simultaneous publication in Paris and Berlin, by 
which the German market will be secured to its co- 
proprietors. 

Intelligence, by the way of Trebizond and Malta, 
has reached this country of the safe arrival of Dr. 
Wolff at Mesched, from which place he was to have 
taken his departure on the 21st of March, under an 
escort to be furnished him by the governor. Capt. 
Grover, also, has received a letter from Dr. Wolff, 
dated Mesched, March 24,1844. The Doctor had 
there met with Saleh Mohammed, whose circumstan- 
tial statement of the execution of Colonel Stoddart 
and Captain Conolly was published in all the papers, 
and on the faith of which the name of Lieut.-Col. 
Stoddart was, by Her Majesty’s government, erased 
from the list of the army, and that of Brevet Capt. 
Conolly from the list of the East India Company's 
officers. The Doctor thus writes—* Saleh Moham- 
med told me that the two persons who were put to 
death, and of whom he gave a circumstantial account 
to Col. Shiel, may have been two other persons, and 
that the executioner may haye belied him. Besides 
this, I must confess that two things are suspicious to 
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me in the extreme: he first told me that the execu- 
tioner who told him the story, had been the execu- 
tioner of Stoddart; on another day, I asked him 
which of the two executioners had put Stoddart to 
death, he replied he did not know! He, moreover, 
makesa claim upon Col. Shiel for 120 tomans, which, 
I have learned from different quarters, he has already 
received from Major Todd.” Dr. Wolff takes pre- 
sents to the King of Bokhara of the value of between 
500 and 600 gold tomans; he appears to have the 
good wishes of all Mohammedans as well as Christians, 
and he receives the most ready assistance from all 
quarters. Dr. Wolff writes—“ Ihave written a most 
respectful letter to the Ameer of Bokhara, which I 
shall deliver myself. In this letter I remind His 
Majesty of the hospitable reception he granted to 
me when at Bokhara twelve years ago, and of my 
having boldly defended him in England and through- 
out Europe, when I heard him accused of being the 
murderer of guests. I also petition His Majesty 
most humbly to allow me to take back my friends 
to their native country ; or, should they have died 
on account of any crime committed, to inform me of 
the nature of their crime, and to permit me to carry 
their corpses to England to be buried by their rela- 
tives. I gave this letter into the hands of the Sheik 
el Islam, of Mesched, who read it in the Mosque of 
Gower Shah, in the presence of 5,000 people there 
assembled.’”” ‘The Doctor says—* A caravan arrived 
here some days ago from Bokhara, and ask whom 
you will, the invariable answer is—‘ They may be 
alive, for nobody has seen them executed, and the 
Goosh Bekee, or Prime Minister, who for five years 
was supposed to have been put to death, has sud- 
denly come forth alive and well from prison.’ The 
chief of the caravan of Bokhara, Mullah Kareem 
by name, who leaves that city every two months, 
and has a wife there, told me two days ago, that if 
any one asserts that he has seen the execution of the 
two Eelchies (Ambassadors) he is a liar !’’ 

Our neighbours are honourable competitors in 
the field of geographical enterprise and scientific 
exploration. Accounts have been received of the 
Comte de Castelnau’s expedition into the interior of 
South America, dated from Sabara, one hundred and 
fifty leagues north of Rio Janeiro, and some of the 
fruits of its labours, a collection of objects of natural 
history, have already reached Paris. The Comte 
Ange de Saint Priest, who lately published a collection 
of drawings of Mexican antiquities (Athen. No. 814) 
has submitted to the King a project for a scientific 
exploration of the provinces of Yucatan, Chiapas, and 
Central America; and a commission, composed of 
eminent members of the Institute, has been formed to 
organize the expedition, direct its labours, and trace 
its route. The King has created the Bishop of 
Iceland a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, in 
acknowledgment of the services rendered by him 
to the Iceland Exploring Scientific Commission ; 
and the Geographical Society has awarded its gold 
medals, for the most remarkable contributions to geo- 
graphical literature, to M. HH. de Hell for his journey 
to the shores of the Caspian Sea, and to M. d’Arnaud 
for his travels to the sources of the White Nile. 

While we have been enjoying the new music for 
the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ the Parisians have 
been enlarging their acquaintance with Dr. Mendels- 
sohn, thanks to a grand performance of the ‘ Antigone,’ 
given, at the Odeon, with his choruses: the trans- 
lation of the drama was made by MM. Meurice et 
De la Vacquerie: and the principal characters sus- 
tained by Mdlle. Bourbier and M. Bocage. The 
whole has been successful: the stage is arranged ac- 
cording “to the forms” of classical ordinance: and 
the music received with great enthusiasm. While 
we are speaking of these traditional revivals, we may 
as well record a particular or two concerning the 
production of Shakspeare’s fatry-play at Berlin, 
which have not, we believe, been hitherto mentioned 
in England. The drama was to be given, as played 
in Shakspeare’s time: and, therefore, it was found 
orthodox to hang curtains in place of side scenes— 
but the perspective decoration at the back of the 
stage, was as superb as the best dioramic artist could 
make it: the tradition of having boys in the female 
parts must needs be broken through ; but the The- 
seus and Hyppolita, Hermiaand Helena, Lysander and 
Demetrius, wandered the stage in old Spanish cos- 
tumes; because so it was (according to Tieck) in 





Shakspeare’s day. These discrepancies, inevitable 
to all who follow the letter, ought not to “sink in 
the ground,” but should be taken to heart for the 
benefit of future “revivals’—to assist in defining 
what is essential, and what was accidental. 

There seems no limit to the arrival of musicians 
this year ; we have pianoforte players by the dozen, 
among others, our old acquaintance, M. Dohler; while, 
on stringed instruments, guests of high pretension are 
“plenty as blackberries.” Among the most recent 
are M. Sainton,a violinist of Parisian renown—Signor 
Masoni, who was here some ten years ago, one of the 
many attempted rivals of Paganini—and Signor Piatti, 
a violoncellist. For the success of these gentlemen, 
we will hope that the list may be now considered as 
complete. 

A committee of the Institute of France, appointed 
by the Minister of the Interior, and composed of 
MM. Auber, Carafa, Halévy, Onslow, and Spontini,— 
to whom the committee themselves added the Baron 
Séguier,—has made a favourable report of a new 
invention, by M. Henri Herz—a piano, of very small 
dimensions, and on a quite novel system. 

The Paris papers mention M. Weil, Librarian to 
the University of Heidelberg, whose * Life of Moham- 
med’ we lately reviewed (No. 839), is at present in 
that city, collecting from the Arab manuscripts in 
the Royal Library, materials for a ‘ History of the 
Kaliphs.’ 

The Leipsic Catalogue of its Easter Book-fair 
exceeds, in the number of its works, all previous pub- 
lications. German translations are very numerous, 
and it may be significant of modern German taste in 
imaginative literature, that there are no less than ten 
versions of M. Eugéne Sue’s Mystéres de Paris. 

Letters from Rome state, that the sale of Cardinal 
Fesch’s gallery of paintings has been suspended, 
after the disposal of about 700 lots; and that there 
still remain about 2,000, the disposal of which is 
deferred till next winter. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 


Admission, (from Eight o'clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A. Sec. 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 
GALLERY, 5, Pati Mat East, each day from Nine till Dusk. 
Adinittance 1s. ; Catalogue 6d. J. W. WRIGHT, Sec. pro tem. 

(vice the late R.HILLS.) 


THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt MALL, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission 1s,; Catalogue 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen; and an Exterior 
View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and 
shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 


LAST WEEK OF Mr. HORN’S LECTURES on the MUSIC of 
EIGHT different NATIONS at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTION, without extra Charge to the Public.—The EIGHTH 
and LAST SUBJECT, consisting ofthe MUSIC of CHINA and HIN- 
DOSTAN, commences on the 3rd inst., at Eight o’clock in the 
Evening, and will be continued during the week on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday Evenings, at Eight o’clock; and on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturdays, at Three o’clock, with VOCAL and INSTRU 
MENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS. All the other LECTURES and 
EXHIBITIONS as usual. LONGBOTTOM’S PHYSIOSCOPE 
and OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, &c. &c.—Ad- 
mission, ls. ; Schools, Half-price. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


YEOLOGICAL Socrety.—May 15.—The president, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair. The following papers 
were read:—A letter from Dr. Ick on some new 
fossil crustacea, from the 8. Staffordshire coal-field. 

*On the Geology of Cape Breton,’ by Mr. R. Brown, 
The newest stratified rocks in the island of Cape 
Breton belong to the coal formation. The coal-field 
of Sidney occupies an area of 250 square miles, and 
appears, from the dip of the beds, to be a portion of 
a still more extensive field. The coal measures re- 
pose on millstone grit of variable thickness, and great 
extent. Beneath the millstone grit lies carboniferous 
limestone, associated with extensive beds of gypsum 
and marls, These gypsiferous beds lie upon con- 
glomerates, which pass downwards into slates, corre- 
sponding to the Grauwacke formation in Europe. In 
places the eruption of red granite has converted the 
schists into white marble. Igneous rocks of various 
forms, granites, porphyrics, greenstone, and trap, 
occupy a considerable portion of the island. 

‘On the anthracite formation of Massachusetts’, by 
Mr, Lyell. The author states that the fossil plants 





associated with the anthracite of Wrentham, Cumber. 
land, and Mansfield on the borders of the States of 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, are of true carbon. 
iferous species. The strata containing them as shown 
by Hitchcock, Jackson, and others, pass into Mica. 
schist, clay-slate, and other metamorphic rocks, 
The bed of plumbago and anthracite, two feet thick, 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, is separated from the 
anthracite before mentioned, by a district of gneiss, 
thirty-five miles wide. This bed Mr. Lyell regards 
as coal in a still more completely metamorphic state 
all the volatile ingredients having been discharged 
and carbon alone remaining, the accompanying coal 
shales and grits having been turned into carbonaceoug 
clay-slate, mica-schist, with granite, and quartzite, 
No similar beds are found in the North American 
Silurian formations. 

InstituTE OF British ARCHITECTS.—May 20, 
H. E. Kendall, V.P., in the chair. Mr. 8, J. Ainsley 
read a paper descriptive of the general character of 
the local antiquities of Etruria proper; illustrated by 
numerous drawings, made in a recent tour through 
that district.—After a few observations descriptive of 
the general characteristics of the sites of Etruscan 
cities, he pointed out examples of the different sorts 
of walls, which surrounded them, portions of which 
still remain. Those of Populonia Ruselle and 
Saturnia have an appearance of greater antiquity, 
than the better known examples of Cortona, Fiesole, 
&c. The celebrated Porta all’ Arco at Volterra, from 
the close connexion with an early style of masonry 
in which it is found, has some claims to be considered 
an example of the arch, of independent Etruscan 
origin ; although the character of the impost will not 
allow this claim to remain unquestionable. In like 
manner, the bridge at Vulci caHed Ponte Labadia, 
and the straight-arched gateway of the theatre of 
Ferentinum, while they give evidence of Etruscan 
workmanship, show also a mixture of Roman. An 
amphitheatre at Sutri, cut out of the solid rock, 
which in some of its arrangements differs from any 
existing Roman amphitheatre, is also a monument 
of considerable interest. But it is amongst the tombs, 
that the lover of Etruscan antiquities feels himself 
on surer ground. To introduce this wide subject, 
Mr. Ainsley gave a description of the general cha- 
racteristics of their cemeteries, showing that the 
Etruscans indulged in a sort of luxury in their 
manner of sepulture:— the cemeteries generally 
occupying more ground than the city itself; the arts 
of painting and sculpture being called in aid of the 
decoration of the sepulchral chambers; and the 
naturalrocks above the tombs, frequently being carved 
into imposing architectural forms, bearing inserip- 
tions to immortalize the dead beneath. The first 
class of tombs described, was those excavated in the 
face of rocks ; embracing the simple arched recess as 
at Falleri, and a variety of fanciful forms as at Bieda, 
one example in the shape of a house with its gable 
end. The interiors of some of this class correspond, 
in general characteristics, with those of other classes 
afterwards to be described. They consist of one or 
more chambers with sides slightly converging from 
the bottom, and with culminating roofs : and contain 
benches or triclinia executed in the rock for the 
reception of bodies or sarcophagi. The next classis 
the subterranean, under which the painted tombs 
range themselves, Drawings of a painted tomb at 
Chiusi, and of the interesting tomb at Corneto, neat 
the ancient Tarquinia, called“ the Grotto of the Ty- 
phon,” were shown and remarked upon. The monu- 
ments raised over tombs were then noticed, amongst 
which the tumular or conical form seems to have pre- 
vailed. Theremains of some of these at Tarquinia, the 
Poggio Gajella at Chiusi, the Cucumella at Vulei,and 
the Regulini tomb at Cervetri, were alluded to and 
illustrated. The last isa particularly interesting mont 
ment ; its two principal chambers are in the form of 
a pointed arch, constructed not on the principle of an 
arch, but of hewn stones of large size placed in hon- 
zontal courses, and gradually converging, towards the 
top. All concur in considering this tomb to be very 
ancient. Of the last class of tombs, where the natural 
rock is hewn into architectural fagades above the tombs 
excavated at their feet, Castel d’Asso is the best 
known example. The fagades are there crowned by 
bold mouldings of a character peculiarly Etruscan, 
on some part of which appear the inscriptions 1 
large letters, But two examples at Norchia more 
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attract the attention of archeologists. They are in 
the form of the porticos of temples of low proportions. 
Columns have supported entablatures, exhibiting 
some resemblance to a rude sort of Doric order, and 
surmounted by pediments. In the tympana of both 
there is sculpture in bas relief; as well as in the case 
of one tomb, on the face of the rock behind the 
columns. Mr. Ainsley, in conclusion, described some 
tombs of this class which he himself discovered last 
spring at Sovana, the ancient Suana in the Tuscan 
maremma. One, again, is in the form of the portico 
ofa temple; and in this case a fluted column, and 
corresponding pilaster, still remain standing. Another 
example is singular; the body of the monument is 
principally occupied by an arched recess, in which is 
an Etruscan inscription. Above this rises a frieze, 
again exhibiting some features of the Doric order, 
surmounted by a rude pediment decorated with 
sculpture of emblematical figures not uncommon on 
sarcophagi. Mr. Ainsley pointed out in several of 


the monuments marks of correspondence with Greek 
art; which showed that at some period antecedent 
to their formation, the arts of Etruria had been influ- 
enced by those of Greece, or which argued a common 
origin for the arts of both countries. 





Astronomicat Soctety.—May 10.—J. Lee, Esq., 
LL.D.,in the chair. J. Rees, Esq. and W. Pole, Esq. 
were elected Fellows. Communications were read 
on ‘The Right Ascensions of the Principal Fixed 
Stars, deduced from Observations made at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in 1832 and 1833,’ by T. Henderson. 

‘Observations on the Appearance of the Comet of 
1843, at Cape Coast Castle,’ by G. Maclean, Esq. 

Extract of a Letter from J. R. Crowe, Esq. Bri- 
tish Consul-General of Norway, dated Alten, Feb. 22, 
1844,“ The observatory at Alten, as you are aware, 
isthe most northern in the world. We shall very 
shortly commence the series of preparatory transit 
observations you suggest, We had intended to have 
done so before; but the cold, since the sun revisited 
us on the 2nd inst., has been so intense that we have 
not been able; the eye was no sooner brought near 
the glass than the latter was covered with a coating 
ofice. It was even dangerous to touch the metal. 
The thermometer has been varying from 24° to 28° 
below zero of Celsius, that is, from 12° to 20° below 
the zero of Fahrenheit, or from 44° to 52° below the 
freezing point. * * It will be interesting to see what 
the minimum thermometer will exhibit at the top of 
the Storvandsfeldt by the end of next month. We 
shall then attempt the ascent, as by that time the 
surface of the snow becomes so hard as to bear walk- 
ing upon with impunity.” 

‘Elliptic Elements of Bremicker’s Comet,’ com- 
puted by Mr. W. Gitze. 

‘Elements of the Comet of Faye, 1843-4. Cor- 
rected by the Observations at Greenwich on Jan. 22, 
Feb. 19, 20, and 22; Paris, on Dec. 2; Cambridge, 
on Dec. 8 and 16; at Berlin, on Dec. 17 ; Ham- 
burgh, on Jan. 23; and Starfield, on Jan. 13, and 
Feb. 19 and 22,’ by J. R. Hind, Esq. 


Microscoricat Socrety.—May 15.—T. Bell, Esq., 
FR.S., &c., President, in the chair. Mr. Bowerbank 
called attention to a minute species of conferva 
growing between the lenses of an achromatic object- 
glass, which he described as being chiefly composed 
of branching elongated tubes, containing molecular 
spherules at irregular distances, and accompanied 
with the appearance of moisture adhering to the 
tubes, Another form was that of a series of mole- 
cular spherules touching each other, and presenting 
amoniliform appearance; this he attributed to the 
escape of those bodies from the tubes, and suggested 
that probably this mode of arrangement might be due 
to an extension of the principle of polarization. He 

produced some objects mounted on glass under 
tale, in which the paper covering them had been 
pasted down, and in which a conferva of a similar ap- 
pearance was seen branching over the objects, and 
greatly obscuring them. He also exhibited an 
aquatic larva very commonly found in the water 
with which London is supplied, in which the circula- 
tion is seen in a beautiful manner, and also a peculiar 
contraction of the muscles of the limbs, which, in some 
instances, appear to be composed of a single fasciculus, 
and in contracting are simply bent at intervals, with- 
out exhibiting an appreciable swelling of the fasciculus 
of ultimate fibres, 





Mr. J. Quekett made some observations on the 
cause of the iridescent surface of glass which has been 
for some years either exposed to the atmosphere, or 
buried in the earth. This was shown to be the result 
of a decomposition of the surface, which is thus split 
up into a number of fine and close lines, intersecting 
each other, and producing the effect described, 

Some observations were made, by Mr. E. Quekett, 
on the crystals contained in the cells of plants. He 
states, that in most cases the position of these bodies 
is uncertain ; but in some instances, as in the cells of 
the covering of the seed of the elm, the crystals are 
regularly disposed in all specimens, and appear to be 
adherent only to the walls of the cells that touch each 
other in the horizontal plane. Mr. Quekett made 
further observations on the supposed use of these 
bodies in the vegetable kingdom, and was of opinion 
—as Prof. Bailey, of West Point, New York, had 
stated—that these bodies contributed, by the decay of 
the plant, as well as the vegetable matter, to furnish 
materials for the support of future plants. The 
enormous quantity (sometimes 80 per cent. in the 
dried plant), and their composition, which is oxalate 
of lime, in most cases seem adapted, by the decom- 
position of the oxalate into carbon and oxygen, to 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sar. Asiatic Society, half-past 9, P.w1.—‘ Discourses on the Races 
cated by the Sewalik Fossils,’ by Dr. Hugh Falconer, of the 
Bengal Medical Service. 

British Architects, 8. 

Entomological Society, 8. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Account of the plan adopted by Wil- 
liam Preston White, for raising the /nnisfail steamer sunk 
in the river Lee, near Cork (Ireland),’ by G. P. White, 
Assoc. Inst. C, E.—‘ Description of a Cofferdam used for 
closing the end of the building slips at H. M. Dockyard, 
Woolwich,’ by B. Snow, Assoc. Inst. C. E.—*‘ Description 
of the iron shed roof at the London terminus of the Eastern 
Counties Railway,’ by W. Evil, jun., Grad. Inst, C.E, 

_ Linnean Society, 8. 

. Society of Arts, 8.—General Business. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Botanical Society, 8. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Professor Faraday ‘ On recent 
Improvements in the Manufacture and Silvering of Mirrors.’ 


Mow. 
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FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY, 
Sculpture Gallery. 

Ir the condition and prospects of Art were fully 
and fairly expressed by the doings of academies, a 
lover of that one of its forms whose materials are 
clay and marble, might well bring away a feeling of 
despondency from a visit to the Sculpture-cupboard, 
and an inspection of the year’s produce stowed away 
upon its shelves. The sculptors are still in dis- 
grace; and the moral of their penance and its place 
is beginning totell. The disproportion between the 
receptacle and its contents is less painfully felt than 
on former occasions. The genius of sculpture would 
seem to be gradually shrinking to the dimensions 
of its tenement—accommodating itself, as finally 
most things do, to the conditions of its lot. The 
Professor has forsaken his exhibition-room alto- 
gether; and even if it may be conceded (which is 
doubtful) that it is not demanded by his duties that 
his teaching by precept should be enforced by the 
teaching of example, the public have still a right to 
feel, we think, that he has not done for his art all 
that his office and high character gave him the 
power to do. The functions of a national professor 
of Sculpture, properly understood, are by no means 
confined to the lecture-room. The public have a 
right to his teaching, as well as the pupil. The in- 
terests of the art are under his especial charge; and 
to every effort by which its principles can be per- 
fected and illustrated, its temporalities improved, its 
patrons increased and educated, he is, in the highest 
view of his mission, bound. A professorship is not 
a mere personal dignity—not even a ministry whose 
offices are fitly discharged by a few annual forma- 
lities. The public will never warm greatly to Art 
while there is coldness in its schools. If the Aca- 
demy claim to represent the national art—and such, 
of course, is its assumption—the academician and 
professor who makes no demonstration, shows that 
the art is asleep at its very heart. How much a, 
man like Sir Richard Westmacott might have done 
for his profession, it is difficult to say,—but scarcely 
doubtful that, had he bestirred himself in the matter 





as he should, we should no longer have to show the 





furnish two important elements of vegetable structure. | 


| statues for the ogre. 
of Animals of India previous to the human period as indi- | 





foreigner a corner-cupboard like this, for the exhi- 
bition-room of our native sculptures. 

To say nothing of the injustice done to the exhi- 
bitors themselves, by an arrangement of their works 
which, with a few favoured exceptions, presents them, 
individually, under every possible condition of disad« 
vantage, the aspect of the room inevitably lets down 
the elevated mood proper to the appreciation of 
sculpture to the sentiment of a china-shop. The 
feeling almost solemn—certainly serious—that 
breathes from the marble forms which the hand of 
art has invested with the spirit of beauty, is dis- 
turbed by the mischievous associations of the place. 
One of ‘its mysteries, which the visitor never tho- 
roughly apprehends, is the manner in which the 
yearly succession and variety of its larger works of 
sculpture is effected; inasmuch as how they were 
introduced, through the narrow mouth of the cave 
in which he stands, or have been got out, since he 
last saw them there, is a question considerably more 
difficult of solution than the royal problem of the 
apple-dumpling. Positively absurd is the aspect of 
the long continuous rows of pale, bodiless heads, 
which look down, from narrow shelves, on the spec- 
tator ; like ghastly remnants of the feasting of some 
modern Polyphemus—raising the notion of an ogre’s 
den, with one of Mr. Park’s portentous-looking 
Or, again, the monumental 
or religious character of so many of the other 
marbles in the collection, converts this craniolo- 
gical semi-circle into a “ place of skulls;”’ suggest- 
ing the idea of a very extensive decapitation—a 
catacomb, peopled by the guillotine. In no way, 
can these marble and plaster files be viewed, so as 
to preserve the tone due to them; and long before 
he has gone the round of faces, the bewildered 
amateur, who came in a spirit of homage to his 
country’s Art, finds himself engaged in a mere trick 
of “counting noses’’—and unable to do it. We 
can readily approve of any artist, save the professor, 
declining to exhibit here. To submit to such a 
state of things, year after year, is a voluntary acqui- 
escence, on the part of the sculptor, in the subor- 
dination of his own branch of Art. In this some- 
what sleepy land of ours, such matters often remain 
unredressed, for want of knowing who is the fitting 
person to take the initiative in a demand for reform. 
It is, clearly, not the humble exhibitors—though 
they suffer most—who can hope to make their 
voices heard, within the walls of an academy. Of 
their interests the professor is, as we have said, 
the trustee; and in a cause which has justice, and 
national pride, and the press to aid it, it behoves 
him to show that he has discharged the respon- 
sibilities of his station, and that the reproach of 
this arrangement passes from him. Meantime, we 
repeat, the spirit of the art seems subdued to the 
narrowness of its abode; and so far as the exhibition 
of this year reports, Sculpture will not soar out of 
its dungeon, on its own wings—or break through 
the floors of the Academy, by the proper force of its 
upward impulse. 

Fortunately, however, the whole of the case is 
not represented in Trafalgar Square; and there 
are some significant absences from the Gallery 
of this year, which are readily accounted for by 
the more favourable atmosphere for its expansion 
which Sculpture is beginning to find elsewhere. As 
we have said, the time is coming, when sculptors 
will have nobler exhibition-rooms than the walls of 
academies inclose; and the preparation for that 
coming time has a tendency rather to keep artists 
out of the exhibition-room than to multiply their 
works there. The poverty of the present collection 
is, unquestionably, in some measure, to be attributed 
to the diversion of a portion of the wealth which 
constitutes it, in other directions. Still, however, to 
its extent, the Exhibition of the year must be taken 
to express the general conditions of the art; and 
inasmuch as it does so, it is, in every way, unsatis- 
factory. It is not that in any of the excellent qua- 
litieS of the school, which we have, year after year, 
taken pleasure in pointing out, there is any decline, 
—but that there are none of the higher results, for 
which we were looking to those qualities as the 
efficient preparation. The technicalities of the art 
have lost nothing,—as the busts will abundantly 
testify ; its sound principles are spreading—as the 
marbles generally proclaim. But, for aught that 
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appears here, the idea] of the artis dead. Itisa 
most discouraging circumstance, that, while the 
education of this art has been steadily progressing, 
the works of imagination which it has put in evi- 
dence, have been, for some time past, fewer and 
fewer, each year. The level of the present year is 
much below that of the last; and as we then, and 
previously, drew our consolation, for the defective 
spiritualities of the school, from that material im- 
provement which was building up the true basis 
whence genius takes its wider flights,—so are we now 
proportionally disappointed that it has yet brought 
us nothing from the higher heaven of invention. 
There is scarcely a single sculptured work of the best 
class in the exhibition-room—few that deserve to 
be called great, in any sense—though, as usual, 
there are much clever modelling and careful mani- 
pulation. The instances are fewer than ever, in which 
the poctry of the art has been even attempted,— 
and the failures, in proportion to those instances, 
more. So far as the paucity of higher achievement 
may be accounted for by the absence, from this Ex- 
hibition, of those who have been successful contri- 
butors on former occasions,—not only is the expla- 
nation satisfactory, but we may even fancy, there, a 
balance in favour of Art, to be gained by the exercise 
of tried genius in a remunerating direction. Of 
Westmacott the younger, and Nixon—to both of 
whom we have owed, of late, some beautiful works 
—the former is, like his father, not an exhibitor at 
all; and the latter is here only as a bust-maker. 
But inasmuch as the contributors of this and former 
years are the same individuals,—there is no denying 
that our hopes are disappointed, and our prophecies 
negatived. 

The Exhibition, however, is, after all, good enough, 
we suppose, for its public. Art, like all the other 
creatures of society and civilization, naturally falls 
into the conditions which society imposes, follows 
the law of the market, and matches supply to de- 
mand. Whatever may be the ease in Arcadia, men 
in towns rarely pipe to other tunes than such as 
will be danced to. It is the fashion of the day to be 
done in plaster. Every blockhead (who can afford 
it) must needs perpetuate the misfortune in a block 
of marble. Our sculptors are all become “ trans- 
mitters of faces,’’—foolish or otherwise, as the fact 
may be—and, in a great many instances, such as 
might well extinguish the sense of the beautiful, in 
the mind of the copyist, forever. But be the living 
subjects what they may, there is no doubt that this 
continued practice of the mere materiality of art— 
this eternal modelling of cheeks and noses—where, 
in the best instances, the consummate hand does 
all, and the poetical heart nothing—where loftiness 
of conception, tenderness of thought, and feeling of 
beauty, are all faculties unemployed—must have a 
tendency to deaden the sensibilities and contract the 
powers of the sculptor. His very success in this 
department is a misfortune; for it teaches him to 
be content with a success to which his art itself was 
not a motive, and to which its spiritualities have 
not contributed. We verily believe, that bust-making 
would be the ruin of sculpture, in England, but for 
that larger and nobler field which, as we have said, 
is opening for the art; and which will both give 
higher employment to the sculptor, and, in its result, 
inevitably improve the taste of his patrons. 

We need not here repeat the remarks which we 
have so often made, on the subject of portrait sculp- 
ture in general, and that most uninteresting form 
thereof—and of all portraiture—in particular, the 
Bust. But referring to our observations of former 
years to such of our readers as agree with us, we 
will ask them what great things should be expected 
of a school, exercised as this Exhibition proves ours 
tobe. The works of sculpture, on the present occa- 
sion, are 146 in number; and of these, no less than 
84 are Portrait Busts—to which are to be added 
six others, with fancy names, Psyche, Cordelia, &c. 
There are eight Portrait Statues (two being horses), 
—and two other portraits, a cameo, and a medallion ; 
making the entire number 100, out of 146 sub- 
jects; and the busts alone nearly two-thirds of the 
whole collection! — Many of these latter could 
scarcely be surpassed, in all the qualities that con- 
tribute to the perfection of that form of art. Here, 
the excellent workmanship of the school is apparent; 
and the marble takes as much of the character of 





life as, in the limited conditions of the class, seems 
possible. We give precedence to a marble bust 
(1265) of Prince Albert, by J. Francis,—not as one of 
the very best, but for the same reason which ob- 
tained it the place of honour on the floor of the 
Academy—the rank of the original. It is a very 
beautiful bust, notwithstanding—much superior, 
in our opinion, to that of the Queen, by the same 
artist, which formed a companion to Sievier’s excel- 
lent marble portrait of the Prince, in the exhibition 
of 1842. Amid the multitude of portraits, in every 
form of art, however, which present to us the 
husband of the Queen, and confuse our sense of 
identity with their varieties, we are never quite 
certain which is a striking likeness. ‘To our eye, 
this has not the same fidelity of resemblance, which 
made one of the qualities of Baily’s, exhibited in 
1841—and it is unquestionably inferior in treat- 
ment to that first-rate example of its class. There 
is another of His Royal Highness (1372), by W. 
Scoular, in which the likeness seems good,—and 
the best thing aboutit. Baily, the Academician, has 
a magnificent bust, in marble, (1594) of Sir Charles 
Metcalf, executed for the Senate House, in Calcutta, 
—a fine, though less striking one (1393) of a Gen- 
tleman, whose name is not given; and one (1392) of 
Master J. Proctor. Behnes has six busts,—all exhibit- 
ing that character and finish which place his works 
of this description in the foremost rank, but differ- 
ing widely in the interest of the subjects presented 
to his skill. His bust of Macready (1308) is a very 
fine one; but, as in the case of the Prince-Consort, 
and for a reason somewhat similar, but yet stronger, 
—the variety of expressions in which the one face 
of a popular actor presents itself to us,—we never 
feel very sure of the more or less resemblance. 
It may be owing to this mystification that we fancy 
Mr. Behnes has been less fortunate, in this re- 
semblance, than is usual with his portraits. His 
likeness of Mr. Thomas Duncombe (1376) is one of 
the finest in the exhibition. Sir Frederick Pollock 
(1384), Sir John Barrow (1329), and The Bishop of 
Durham (1377), are all admirable. The portrait of 
Mr, Fitzroy Kelly (1326) is less fortunate in its 
subject, and not equal to the others in its handling. 
Mr. Park has none of his giants in the present 
exhibition ; but has given us, in their stead, some 
busts, so fine as to leave him not far behind the 
foremost in that department. We have already 
pointed out, in reference to this clever artist’s por- 
traits, how much better he succeeds in rendering 
the moral qualities of his “ sitters,’’ than in pre- 
senting, as is his manner, those same qualities in 
the form of embodied abstractions,—a feat which he 
thinks to effect by the mere physical developement 
of thew and sinew; and here we have further argu- 
ment for the same conclusion. His marble bust 
(1322) of C. Brown, Esq., and his plaster one of 
“The Old Sailor,” Af. H. Barker, Esq., (1350) are 
excellent in treatment and execution,—the latter 
very striking. The plaster bust of Afrs. Mackay 
(1379) deserves, too, to be distinguished, as does that 
of Sir William Ross, R.A., (1352);—that of Charles 
Dickens, Esq. (13873) we dislike ;—it has a touch of 
the artist’s old extravagance. A bust, in marble, 
of Sir Lowry Cole (1318), by S. Joseph, is a re- 
markable specimen of marble portraiture—full of 
character and cleverness. Those of the late Sir 
G. T. Walker (1353) and the late Sir Francis Bur- 
dett (1398) are also worthy of mention. Mr. P. 
MacDowell has a very fine bust of G. Rudall, Esq. 
(1405), and an excellent one of Sir J. Carnac (1406). 
But the clever works of this class are far too nume- 
rous for mention. The visitor will seek for those 
in which he takes most interest ; and will find, ina 
large majority of them, reason for more or less of 
such commendation as he can afford to bestow on 
this particular form of art. For ourselves, we will 
mention Mr. C. Moore’s marble bust of W. E. Hud- 
son, Esq. (1336), and the same artist's excellent 
one of Sir P. Crampton (1400)—Mr. J. E. Tho- 
mas’s marble bust of The Marquis of Bute (1340)— 
Mr. Lough’s bust, in marble, of the late Hon. 
Mrs. C. Howard (1349)—Mr. E. Davis’s marble 
bust of The Lord Bishop of Ripon (1355)—Mr. S. 
Nixon’s model (1391) for a bust of W. D. Saull, Esq. 
—Mr. H. Weekes’s marble bust’ (1397) of H. T. 
Prinsep, Esq.—and Mr. E. B. Stephens’s bust in 
marble of Sir T, D, Acland (1407),—and then turn 





from a part of the subject, from which we should 
have more pleasure in getting away, if we had much 
that is better to deal with, in its stead. 

The more ambitious works of sculpture, in this 
exhibition are, as we have said, few in number 
Of the monumental groups, in general, we may 
observe that they exhibit a lamentable deficiency of 
invention, and, with but a few exceptions, a feeble 
sense of beauty. The gallery of the year is fur. 
nished, at as small an expense of thought or feeling 
as seems possible, for the production of so large a 
marble population. Even Baily—to whom we 
have acquired the habit of turning with confidence— 
finding beauty always, sentiment most commonly, 
and power of invention often—seems to have 
been content to work with a minority of these qua- 
lities, for the present occasion. His Model of a Mo. 
numental Statue (1275) consists of a female figure 
beautiful in modelling, no doubt,—but bent over a 
tomb, in the recognized attitude and expression of 
monumental grief, quite familiar to the explorers of 
country churches or town statuary-yards, but belong. 
to a prescription in which we take leave to tell Mr, 
Baily he has no share. The same artist, however, 
has the model (1268) of a colossal statue of The Very 
Rev. H, R. Dawson, the Dean and Ordinary of St, 
Patrick’s (executed, in marble, for the cathedral of 
that saint, in Dublin),—wrought in the fine charac. 
ters of his own individual genius. The drapery is 
arranged into lines of great richness ;—strengthen- 
ing, not disturbing, the simplicity of the massive 
contours—not degrading, but contributing to, the 
grandeur of the style. It is only a master-hand 
that can manage this: —yet the figure has, to our 
thinking, a defect of taste. The attitude is affected 
and theatrical; and the Dean is looking up, with an 
air of inspiration too conscious and determined, to 
that region which, as a divine, is supposed (and 
here indicated) to be more peculiarly the country 
of his meditations. The sittings for this statue 


must have given the Dean a vertigo; and the re- 
source is, after all, a common-place and exhausted 
one (besides being not quite cosmical) which in- 


sinuates the soul’s communing with heaven, by a 
bodily looking up intothe sky. Mr. E. B. Stephens 
has a colossal marble statue of The late Lord Rolle, 
in his coronation robe (i283); in which the same 
breadth of outline and greatness of composition are 
attained, by the more safe and canonical instrument 
of simplicity :—and Mr. Gibson, the Academician, 
a marble statue (also colossal) of The late Right 
Hon, Mr. Huskisson (1276),—which may be classed 
with these: and then, we have little more to say for 
the monumental portion of the Exhibition. Mr. 
Weekes’s Monumental figure, in Memory of E. 1.8. 
Pigott (1289), is a repetition of that other ancient 
and well-esteemed design, a kneeling figure, with 
clasped hands, in the attitude of prayer—of which 
most parish churches have at least one; not so well 
executed, perhaps, as this of Mr. Weekes’s,—but 
every one of them (by so many degrees more or 
less) nearer to the original and ancestral design: 
—and Mr. Physick’s Part of a Monument, in 
. arble (1300), is another weeping figure, bent over 
a tomb—a beautiful one, no doubt, finely modelled 
and wrought—but descended from a long line of 
ancestors,—the majority of whom have, also, been 
“in the church.” The more miscellaneous part of 
the collection we must reserve for a concluding 
notice. 
Paintings. 

We find, after one more tour of the rooms, a mar- 
ginal mark or two in our catalogue demanding a few 
words. The first belongs to Mr. Crane’s Masque 
rading (23), a child in an old-fashioned dress, which 
we principally mention because the artist’s name 18 
new to us. We are next reminded, by Prince Ru- 
pert routing the Besiegers at Newark (58), that we 
have not paid our annual compliment to Mr. 
Cooper’s peculiar, though somewhat limited, talent. 
But he is hardly in his usual force on the present oc- 
casion. ‘I'wo little contributions, by Mr. Dukes (252 
and 294), afford full justification for the civil words 
said of him, apropos of the Suffolk Street Exhibition. 
The latter cabinet-picture, a pair of peasant boys, 
called Early Friendship, is clear of that theatrical air, 
and that eccentricity, which marked his former pro- 
ductions ; and promises an acquisition to our painters 
of domestic subjects. Then there are three pictures 
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exhibited by Mr. W. D. Kennedy, which, though in- 
significant in scale, are so various in style, as to call 
for admiration “f the artist’s versatility. One, an 
Italian group, named Happy Hours (27), the visitor 
must all but break his neck to see: the next, Tea- 
Table Talk (482), is another version of a duet long 

painted by Smirke, and engraved for one of the 
Annuals: the younger artist hardly yielding to the 
yeteran in the article of dry humour. The third is 
a Musidora (564) inthe Octagon Room, which, how- 
ever, is rather a painter’s study of a golden-haired 
nymph, than an illustration of the poet’s verse. A 
word must be given to the credit of a little picture 
by Mr. Le Jeune (470)—merely an infant embracing 
its mother—the faces of both averted. This has a 
touch of Mr. Eastlake’s grace and Mr. Eastlake’s 
colour. Mr. Egg’s Scene from the Devil upon Two 
Sticks (462) is clever, but the like has been painted by 
him at least half-a-dozen times before. Mr. Fraser’s 
Get up and bar the Door (431) is not the worst illus- 
tration of Scottish ballad-rhyme these rooms have 
contained: while Mr. Simson’s Salvator Rosa’s first 
Cartoon (511) is another of his scenes from the lives 
of the artists (this time after a passage from Lady 
Morgan’s charming biography), which only escapes 
by ahair’s breadth being a very good picture of the 
romantic class. And now we must have a few words 
on the— 

Portraits.—It does not say much for our present 
prosperity that they must needs be few, unless we 
were to chair ourselves for a lecture on a branch of 
the art incessantly practised, yet little understood. 
Are we to believe that the human race is degene- 
rated? that the conventionalisms of modern costume 
stand in the artist’s way? Surely we have an answer 
in the usurer-featured old dog, by Gian Bellini, 
just brought to the National Gallery; than which, 
both as to the man and his clothing, subject could 
hardly be found more unpromising. Yet who will 

ss the corner where it hangs without paying it an 
involuntary tribute of attention, which becomes ad- 
miration while he gazes? In the newer show next 
door there is nothing so fascinating; even when a 
face so nearly faultless as the Marchioness of Douro’s 
(20) has been thesubject. Yet she has been attempted 
bytheartist, Mr. Swinton, pictorially, rather than pro- 
saically: and thence, peradventure, has arisen a som- 
breness of tone, which almost gives the fair lady the 
aspect of a Zingarella. And what are we to say of 
certain presidential representations of ‘the human 
facedivine,”’ in which wits, and statesmen, and histo- 
rians are turned out with the waxen bloom and in- 
animate smoothness of the Burlington Arcade? Mr. 
Phillips's portraits have’more distinctive character 
and spirit: he has painted a gentleman for the 
Farmer’s Club, Richmond, Yorkshire (116), who, 
till some more graphic representation be exhibited, 
may serve for our model picture of a British Squire: 
and we turned to it again and again, from ’s 
pallid beauties and ’s lords and ladies, “ looking 
dignified with all their might.’ Mr. Grant's grace 
does not, by use, become affectation ; vide the por- 
trait numbered 110, and a dozen works besides: but 
his manner is vexatiously slight and shadowy. 
Among the female portraits in the Exhibition, that 
of Lady Blessington (205), by the Comte d’ Orsay, 
claims attention, not merely for the sweetness and 
fidelity of the likeness, but for the skill with which 
the painter has overcome the difficulty of white upon 
white. The quantity of positive colour is curiously 
small; yet the effect is anything rather than thin or 
fimsy. The Middle Room shows us Mr. Rothwell’s 
Pastime (233), a lady playing with her baby; and 
the latter is as fair a creature as ever blessed a mo- 
ther’s arms. In the lady, delicacy and brilliance 
are pushed to an extreme: the carnations having a 
glassy transparency, which, however enticing, is 
hot genuine. Mr. Pickersgill’s Maternal Affection 
attracts us less; having a touch, though slight, of 
pictorial affectation, so impossibly sprightly are the 
children. Mr. Patten’s group on a similar subject 
(278) is better: but when childhood is to be painted 
we must still think of Sir Joshua and sigh. Mr. 
Lucas, Mr. Morton, Mr. Laurence, and Mr. Knight 
may be grouped together, as each capable of produc- 
inga strong and characteristiclikeness,and sometimes 
of rendering the mind, without which the most sym- 
metrical arrangement of features is but a mark. We 


look with a feeling at once melancholy and kindly 





at the portraits of Mr. Briggs, whose half-length of | scription, 122 guineas, ‘La Quenouille a filer’ by 


Mr. Macready (182), though somewhat feeble, is 
graceful and expressive. Our paragraph shall close 
with a word in praise of the portrait of Mr. Carlyle 
(428), by Mr. Linnell, a picturesque likeness, in 
which many obvious difficulties have been success- 
fully evaded. 


Drawings and Miniatures.—Foremost among the 
delicate painters, Sir W. C. Ross maintains his pre- 
eminence: but his paletteis set too much 4 /a Rubens, 
for the permanence of works in watercolours. Inthese 
time rather separates than blends the tints; and 
that close apposition of pure blues and reds,—which, 
in oil, a score of years may harmonize,—a less 
period may convert into discord. Foremost among 
masters of effect stands Mr. Thorburn ; and his like- 
ness of the Hon. Mrs. Rashleigh (713) has great force 
and brilliancy, to say nothing of a most piquant 
and pictorial arrangement of costume. Mr. Carrick 
follows him at a respectful distance; the miniatures 
of this gentleman being possibly as near the safe and 
“ golden mean’’ as anything to be found in this room. 
Miss Gillies continues her intellectual exaggera- 
tions; with much pretension, not borne out by the 
result, there is still so much purpose in this lady’s 
works, that we rarely fail to find something to ad- 
mire in them: though the air of the cothurnus, thrown 
by her over the homeliest subjects, tempts a smile. 
Better, however, far better is her humour, even 
when most Siddonian, than such a lace-and-feathers 
modishness as Mr. Chalon has subsided into; that 
best of all costume-painters having now all but 
reached the point, at which a pretty face is only a 
rosette the more, and a head a block whereupon a 
wreath may grow. Ample warrant for this character 
will be found in the present Exhibition: and among 
other specimens, a family piece, compared with 
which the china orange monotony of the Flam- 
borough series strikes us as little short of high Art. 
But we must have done: confessing, ere we stop, 
that a suite of Mr. Martin’s peculiar, but attractive 
water-colour drawings, detained us longer than the 
wall covered with human trivialities, with the as- 
tounding Royal Marriage (771), by way of central 
attraction. 





SALE OF THE LATE Mr. HARMAN'S COLLECTION. 
(Concluded from p. 482.) 

Taree Naval Marines, by Vandervelde: the 
‘Morning Gun,’ 198 guineas; the ‘ Shipwreck,’ 470, 
and ‘ Le Coup de Canon,’ which might well be called 
the Great Gun, 1,380 guineas! None of these, however, 
gave us half the enjoyment we have often derived 
from many a little lucid Calm, with its skiffs floating 
as buoyant as nautili, and the marble heavens gazing 
at their beauty in its certilean mirror, by this merman 
ofa painter. Nor did we much admire the Back- 
huysen Marine, considered a pear! of the first water ; 
its finish is too smooth (yet its subject not a calm), 
its touch too enamelled, like a sea-piece on a porce- 
lain jar; though we acknowledge having felt the 
breeze off its surface, and would have been no doubt 
weather-beaten had we looked long enough ; from the 
Choiseul collection, 515 guineas. Backhuysen loved 
ocean terrors and tempests, like a stormy petrel—his 
boat flew out to hover amidst them—and he painted 
them better than Vandervelde; but tempests they 
must be, or his spirit sleeps. Berlin possesses one by 
him that makes us shiver even at this distance of time 
since we saw it (v. Atheneum, 1837, page 865). Three 
gems by Teniers ; a ‘ Flemish Village,’ of a brilliant 
green and silver tone, 115 guineas, among the very 
few bargains on this occasion ; ‘ Bow] Players,’ of the 
commoner topaz hue, 126 guineas; ‘Le Bonnet Vert,’ 
a group, or herd, of Dutch Boors, wallowing in their 
swinish luxuries round a tub for a table, and beneath 
a smoky crib for a palace of pleasure ; one hog, more 
wrinkled than reverend, has a green bonnet hung be- 
hind his chair—whence the name ; this is an admir- 
able production after its kind—a human pig-piece— 
touched and tinted with a spiritual gusto which gives 
it exquisite savour, even to an epicurean taste; 660 
guineas. A dubitable Teniers, ‘ Gipsies in a Cavern,’ 
131 guineas. An ‘Apennine View,’ by Salvator, 
570 guineas; we saw little of Savage Rosa here, save 
his “terribile mano” (as far as that is distinct from 
mind) ; this, however, admits a good deal, considering 
how rare are his genuine performances. A ‘Calabrian 
Creek’ exhibits terrible handiwork of a different de- 





Karel du Jardin; a gray horse, an ox, three sheep, 
and an ancient spinster, we can hardly say animate 
the landscape, but rather that they vegetate there, 
like the sensitive trees of Tasso’s enchanted forest ; 
this very stillness flings an air of romantic seclusion 
over the scene, despite its commonplace, road-side 
details ; and the silvery tints with which distant pre- 
cipice and pinnacle glitter, etherealize it yet farther; 
360 guineas. A Wouvermans, his well-known gray 
horse and usual composition, colours, &c., as if he 
had a mould for casting his pictures; 250 guineas. 
‘Les Petits Canards,’ a wood and water piece, by 
Ruysdael; this also is an artist who seems to have 
stereotyped his productions, they differ so little from 
one another; such perpetual repetition perhaps 
insured perfection, whilst a dread of self-plagiarism 
gives modern painting great variety, but prohibits 
consummate excellence. The Ruysdael above 
mentioned has more freshness both of subject 
and hue than we must often hope to meet in his 
works; the dark green verdure reeks like a grove of 
aquatic plants—the stream gushes out of their juice- 
swollen veins, and needs no other source : instead of 
the gray stem, almost as inevitable as Wouvermans* 
gray horse, bushes and banks and water and weeds 
all combine into one harmonious, yet unmonotonous 
effect, where nothing thrusts itself forward to disturb the 
general repose. We should not have grudged it 360 
guineas; but a Berghem, which brought 220, we con- 
sidered somewhat of a pickpocket. * Embarkation of 
the Queen of Sheba,’ by Claude—perhaps when he 
was a pastry-cook’s apprentice, and pasted rather 
than painted his canvas—200 guineas. ‘ Auneas 
visiting Helenus,’ by ditto, doubtless at a later and 
better period, yet still while the pallid, flat, cream- 
coloured tone of unbaked pie-crust tinctured his 
imagination, and its sleek plasticity stuck to his re- 
membrance. From the price, however, of this land- 
seape (1,750 guineas), it would appear that critics 
more profound than we are imagine it was produced 
when the young confectioner Claude Gellée (jelly) had 
grown into Claude Lorraine; even if so, we cannot 
help thinking he should have sent it to the oven, were 
it but fora little depth of colour and crispness. * View 
of Rome,’ by Wilson—an orange sunset behind St. 
Peter’s—310 guineas. ‘ Dover Harbour,’ by R. Rein- 
agle, a composition whose force is wasted away upon 
such a space of canvas: in a foot-square it had been 
effective—113 guineas. * Byron's Dream,’ or, rather, 
Byron be-dreamed, with his back towards his vision, 
the gulf of Corinth and Parnassus: this landscape, 
by Eastlake, is engraved, and was probably painted 
to be engraved, and seems just fitted to be engraved 
(on steel), nothing more—210 guineas. ‘A Roman 
Peasant, his Wife and Child, by ditto. This picture, 
we dare say, is not engraved, because not, like the 
last, suited to illustrate an annual, or a popular sen- 
timental poem—and nothing else! It might stand in 
a gallery of ancient Venetian masters, yet would shine 
forth amidst their splendour distinguished by its 
milder effulgence: were the subject as exalted as 
theirs for the most part is, its impressiveness would 
rival that of a Bonifiazio or a Palma; but with Holy 
Family size and even shape and executive preten- 
sions, its peasant group has less purpose about it than 
dignifies the plebeian scripture-pieces of Bassano, 
Unless subject to some degree regulate size, and in- 
deed style, let our artist paint his next “ Pifferari” 
on the scale of Buonarotti’s angel trumpeters in the 
Last Judgment! Nevertheless, 265 guineas was 
little enough for so good a performance. * The 
Bagpiper,’ by Albert Durer, who though he etched 

not painted it, suggested its appropriate dimensions— 
those of a snuff-box. Mr, Reinagle or Eastlake 
would perhaps have thought those of an altar-piece 
more suitable—27} guineas. ‘ A Boy with a Pigeon,’ 
by Titian—155 guineas: at this price the boy is with 
another pigeon besides his own, and much the greater 
one. ‘Virgin and Child,’ by Lucas van Leyden; it 
has Lucas’s monogram, yet cannot be by him; but 
its hardness and simplicity of character betray an 
artist as antique. The pure cold flesh-tint, and dark- 
green verdure of the landscape, however unattractive, 
well befit the sanctitude of the personages and the 
solemn theme. It has no beauty, save in expression, 
and expression too Romish, we fear, for any Protestant 
amateur, unless a Puseyite (or ourselves) to admire: 


small54 guineas. ‘The Magdalen,’ a pretended 
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Guido—100 guineas. ‘Infant Christ,’ a ditto—153 
guineas. * Christ and St. John,’ a ditto, 390 guineas, 
the price of a master-piece, while this daub is a pal- 
pable scholar-piece, and a bad imitation besides. ‘La 
Vierge au Biscotin,’ the Virgin steeping a cake in 
wine to give the Child, no Schedone, yet a nice little 
picture—52 guineas. ‘A Cat, Dead Birds, and 
Fruit,’ by Snyders—105 guineas: small. ‘ Portrait 
of a Gentleman,’ by Rondani, an artist almost un- 
known as himself, but familiar enough under the name 
of Correggio, whose so-called works are frequently his 
productions. The above-said portrait evinces how 
near he could approximate to the manipulative 
power, and the fine impasto, if not to the grandiose 
style of his “caposcuola”"—200 guineas. ‘An Old 
Woman,’ by Schalken—52 guineas: an imitation 
of Gerard Dow’s manner. ‘ The Magdalen,’ by Carlo 
Dolce, a very beautiful work of this popular and 
lady-like painter—690 guineas. ‘The Raising of 
Lazarus,’ by Pierino del Vaga, from the Church of 
Trinita de Monti, where Pierino did paint some 
frescoes. We have seen capricious things enough 
from his pencil—never one so absurd as the resur- 
rection here ascribed to him—103 guineas. A Gaspar 
Poussin, of the old bottle-green complexion, and with 
the old * classical figures,” Storm, &c.—205 guineas. 
A pretty little Terburg-like group, 61 guineas. 
* Gonsalyo di Cordova,’ the Great Captain, by Gior- 
gione ; some connoisseur, if not in pictures, in human 
credulity about them, must have given 250 guineas 
for what will be always believed a genuine production. 
A Vanderheyden and Vandervelde *‘ Amsterdam View,’ 
equally authentic—155 guineas. ‘ Virgin and Child,’ 
by Garofalo, ditto, 240 guineas. *Le Ménage Hol- 
landais, by 4. Ostade—1,320 guineas; an immense 
sum for a foot square of painted panel, but a hundred 
times more has been often lavished on a colourless, 
sparkling pebble. Here, too, is mind, and (to repeat the 
vulgar distinction) mechanic power quite marvellous, 
The humour is as rich as the colouring, yet subdued 
as the tone—not made a scene of, like the cottage life 
exhibited by our modern simplicity-painters—not 
exaggerated, like their obtrusive endeavours to be more 
natural than Nature herself. ‘ Christ and the Woman 
of Samaria,’ by Annibal Carracci—225 guineas; 
‘Stoning of St. Stephen,’ by ditto—180; ‘ Dead 
Christ and Angel,’ by ditto—41: whoever can find 
the genius either of Carracci or any one else in these 
articles, has an advantage over us. ‘ View near 
Harlaem,’ by Paul Potter, to our taste far the finest, 
because the most poetic Jandscape of the Harman 
Collection. But then, it has no cows; and Paul’s 
pictures are valued, like Smithfield pens on market- 
day, for the quantum of unbutchered beef they 
contain! This one brought 800 guineas: had it 
only displayed a parish bull lowering, instead of a 
thunder-storm, its price would have been perhaps 
doubled. ‘The Tabby Cat,’ by Metzu—260 guineas: 
not above its worth to a lover of domestic subjects. 
* Peasants at a Guinguette,’ by Jan Steen, an imitation 
of Teniers’s style, it is said, we think, with little jus- 
tice , the tints united, the touch not crisp, the chiar- 
oscuro scattered and broken up, the colours ill 
degraded, mark a distinct style as well as an inferior 
hand. ‘Teniers’s humour never goes beyond drollery 
—Steen’s never falls much short of buffoonery— 
price 600 guineas: a smallish picture. ‘ Portrait of 
a noble Venetian Lady,’ by Sebastian del Piombo— 
430 guineas. We are too good Christians to envy 
the purchaser this acquisition. ‘The Age of In- 
nocence,’a picture by Reynolds, which was exhibited 
three years ago at the British Institution, and 
drew from us then a descriptive eulogium (see 
Atheneum, No. 817), we were glad to find ap- 
preciated on the present occasion; it aroused an 
interest rather uncommon amongst our phlegmatic 
enthusiasts for the fine arts, and an emulation still 


more rare for what is really good, among those who | 
| SEASON. 


can patronize as well as admire them. The longest 





purse, combined with the most enlightened spirit, | 
| RACTER and MELODY; June 26th, the IRISH BRIGADE. In 


carried it, of course ; and of course the mere market- 
men raised one eyebrow, while they jogged each 
other’s elbow, and agreed that Mr. Vernon “ went 
too high a figure’’—1,520 guineas, Even if he did 
(which we doubt), this picture crowns his collection, 
perhaps the richest extant in productions of the 
British School. From a splendid historical portrait, 
it has become elevated, through the evanescence of 
its individualities, into a poetical creation, having 


| 


been painted upon large and grand principles sure to 
entail such a result when the lapse of time had made 
it worthless asa likeness. We should now rhapsodize, 
we know, about the Hobbema, the cynosure of this 
collection—the lode-star chiefly attractive; but 
although an excellent work, it failed to ravish our 
senses, and therefore we cannot give it unreasonable 
praise. It is a rich composition of herbage and 
foliage, that would teem with very succulence 
and give out their pregnant dewiness at the least 
pressure; its vapory sky drops mizzle, its water 
looks cool and pellucid. Nevertheless, we can 
see all these beautiful particulars, of a moist spring 
day, in any picturesque woodland—far better done 
indeed there, by the Supreme Artist—truth to 
say, even in St. James’s Park, done, under him, 
by the landscape-gardener! Wherefore, we do not 
think so much of them second-hand, on a yard 
of canvas. Sir Robert Peel's Hobbema (see Athen, 
No. 396), despite its injured condition, outvalues 
this one ten-fold, because somewhat beyond a clever 
piece of mechanism and imitation: we prefer, also, 
Mr. Farrer’s Hobbema, which embowers us amid 
shades somewhat more romantic than we could find 
between Hampstead and Hornsey. Baron Roths- 
child, we believe, paid millionaire’s price, 1,850 
guineas, for the Harman Hobbema, ‘ Peasants passing 
a Ford.’ 

Total amount of the two days sale about 28,000/. 


A correspondent of the Times quotes the prices 
given, some years ago, for a few of the above pictures, 
as a proof how they have risen in value. The writer 
errs, however, when he limits this rise to “ Dutch” 
pictures alone, for the Reynolds and the Claude made 
an equal advance, or perhaps still greater than most 
of them. Claude’s Eneas, at Mr. Hope’s sale in 
1816, brought 260/. The Hobbema, at Sir G. 
Young’s sale, brought 400/, at Mr. Dent’s, 7407. 
Vandervelde’s ‘Coup de Canon,’ in 1783, brought but 
1482, the Paul Potter, in 1777, but 97/., in 1780, but 
128/. The Ostade varied from 400/. to 320/., Cuyp’s 
Dort from 361, to 56/.! The Backhuysen, at Le 
Brun’s sale in 1794, brought 66/, It is to be recol- 
lected, that several Royal Amateurs have become 
large purchasers since the period of these low prices ; 
monarchs of Bavaria, Prussia, Russia, Holland, &c., 
have competed with inferior magnates, and when 
successful have, it may be said, locked up their 
acquisitions for ever in their Museums, if not from 
the public, at least from the market. Besides this, 
the gradual accumulation of wealth throughout the 
mercantile classes, must every year augment the 
number of purchasers, while the number of these 
ancient masterpieces (thanks chiefly to restorers!) 
must diminish. The immense mass of capital now 
stagnant among us, may likewise have pressed up 
prices beyond a degree which will prove sustainable 
when that fortuitous cause ceases, 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MONDAY, June 10.— Madame DULCKEN, Pianiste to her Ma- 
jesty, has the honour to announce that her ANNUAL GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT, Great Concert Room, Italian Opera House. 
ia fixed for MONDAY, June 10, to commence at Half-past 


a 
ne o'clock, 
Principal Vocal Performers—Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Dorus Gras, 
De Manara, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Rainforth, and Madame Anna 
Thillon; Messieurs Mario, Salvi, Corelli, Brizzi, Lablache, Fornasari, 
F. Lablache, and Herr Staudig], and Mr. John Parry. Instrumental 
Performers—Harp, Mr. Parish Alvars; Violin, Herr Ernst; Violon- 
cello, Herr Offenbach; Pianoforte, Madame Dulcken and Doctor 
Mendelssohn tartholdy. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Boxes, Stalls, 
Reserved Seats near the Piano, and Pit Tickets, may be obtained at 
the principal Music Warehouses; and of Madame Dulcken, 80, Harley 
treet. 


SIGNOR MARRAS’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, under 
the immediate Patronage of H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge, will 
take place on TUESDAY, lith of June, at Her MaseEsty’s Con- 
CERT Room, y 
— at all the principal Musicsellers, and of Signor Marras, 87, Picca- 

illy. 


ANOVER-SQUARE rogrammes and Tickets may be 


MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS. 
PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOM, LAST FOUR NIGHTS THIS 
Next WEDNESDAY NIGHT, June Sth, at Eight 
o’clock (by Request) NATIONAL CHARACTER and MELODY; 
June 12th, the IRISH BRIGADE: June 19th, NATIONAL CHA- 


the two Entertainments, the following Songs will be sung—‘ Whisper 
low’ (new), ‘How oft have we wandered’ (new), ‘The Four-leaved 
Shamrock,’ ‘ The Pilgrim Harper’ (new), *‘ Molly Bawn,’ * The Angel’s 
Whisper,’ ‘True Love can ne’er Forget,’ ‘ Widow Machree,’ * The 
Dove sa’ (new), ‘ There’s no such Girl as Mine’ (new), *O Native 
Music,’ ‘Mary Machree,’ ‘The Bowld Soger Boy,’ ‘ Grief is Mine’ 
(new), ‘The Hand and the Glove’ (new), ‘ Forgive but don’t Forget,’ 
*Sweet Jessie,’ ‘The Letter,’ ‘The Drum’ (new), ‘The Birth of 
St. Patrick,’ ‘O Don’t you remember’ (duet), &c. 
2s. 6d. each, to be had of Duff & Hod: 
all the above songs are published. 


Tickets 2s. and 
igson, 65, Oxford-street, where 





Ancient Concerts.—The season closed on 
Wednesday last with a concert, under the dire. 
tion of H.R.H. the Prince Albert for the Ear 
of Westmoreland. Dilettantism in high places 
is a delicate subject for all, who, like ourselves, 
cannot sit by and hear mischief done to Art 
without protest. Of course, the individual fancieg 
of Royalty possess an interest, under cover of which 
much absurdity may pass; but when a German 
prince abets the destruction of German music, for 
example’s sake, we must offer respectful remon. 
strance. What, for instance, could be worse, in point 
of taste, than to mutilate the finale of Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony ; the excerpt commencing at one 
of the toughest and least gracious passages of that 
difficult movement, which, by the omission of the 
theme, was rendered doubly hard to understand. Asto 
the performance, it will be long remembered as the 
ne plus ultra of Sir R. H. Bishop’s misconduct: the 
drawling tempo might have been forgiven, if there 
had not been screaming; and this, again, had the 
notes been sung, might have been overlooked—nay, 
one might have been gentle with all the vocal won. 
ders and blunders of the very difficult solos, had the 
orchestra been alive and ready. Then, again, what 
are we to think of Sig. Mario (a high tenor) being 
thrust into the Libertine’s part in the grand finale 
to Don Giovanni ; of Mrs. Alfred Shaw (a contralto) 
being compelled to sing Zerlina’s music? Such im- 
proprieties may be excusable in a concert of specula- 
tion, but in a subscription entertainment of the 
highest pretension, and under the highest direction, 
they are past pardon. Further, the vocal music wag 
injured by a couple of male counter-tenors, by one 
of whom the beautiful *‘ Agnus’ and * Dona,’ of Mo 
zart’s Mass (No. 10), was all but rendered absurd, 
The beautiful hymn, ‘Alla Trinita,’ by Arcadelt, 
(erroneously attributed to Palestrina, and by ourselves 
among the number,) was also destroyed by being 
converted into an adagio, and executed without the 
slightest notion of a crescendo or diminuendo. Herr 
Staudigl appeared disadvantageously in a heavy stage 
scena from * Winter’s Opferfest,’ an opera which, 
in truth, we have never been able to relish in pro- 
portion to its reputation. He is damaging his fine 
voice, we fear, by forcing it: polish having been the 
desideratum. The modern Germans are generally un- 
aware of the necessity of true vocal practice ; but we 
hoped he was an exception; in place of proving 
which, his passages are rougher than formerly ; and 
his tones, glorious though they be, less finely 
delivered. A beautiful aria from Haydn’s ‘ Stabat,’ 
was sung by Madame Caradori; and by Sig. 
Lablache, the water-carrier’s couplets from ‘ Les 
Deux Journées’— with Italian words, the loss of 
musical effect being’thereby very great. On the whole, 
we are sorry that this Ancient Concert season has 
not yielded more to merit praise. 





Purtnarmonic Concerts.—Rarely has there been 
a musical entertainment fuller of ¢exts than the Fifth 
Concert. All acute musical ears, for instance, must, 
during its course, have received certain revelations with 
respect to the Philharmonic band, beyond all price, 
if they be rightly attended to. Asa whole, the perfor 
mance of the orchestra was nearer the right thing than 
we recollect it. A mezzo piano was more than once 
accomplished, a rallentando brought to pass in the 
allegro of the Beethoven Symphony ; a brilliancy and 
spirit infused into the execution, which told of the 
unslumbering activity of the conductor. The violin 
concerto, too, was very well accompanied. These are 
all points of progress gained. But such general 
advance makes the details which hang behind seem 
doubly defective. We shall soon be able to lay the 
finger on particular instruments, whose slovenliness 
was unperceived, in the days when all were slovenly; 
to indicate why it is that some effects will not come out 
from other reasons than the notorious insufficiency 
of due relearsal,—_the last an evil crying aloud for 
reform. Let us hope the Directors will be as clear 
sighted to these evident truths, as they were, till Ruin 
encountered them, constant to their ancient formali- 
ties, and few more sighs will be heard touching the 
“ decline and fall” of our best and most interesting 
concert. To come closer to the Monday evening's 
entertainment: the one Symphony was Beethoven's, 





in B flat—to this succeeded a duett from Mr. Hatton's 
«Pascal Bruno,’ sung by Miss Rainforth and Her 
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Staudigl ‘Then came Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, 
played by Herr Joachim, and, what is more, played 
with, It was given, too, by memory, with a tho- 
h understanding of the author, and command of 

his instrument. Nothing could be firmer, more 
sensible, or more sensitive, than the reading of the 
composition ; yet this, when read, is anything rather 
than gracious to execute ; while to prove past doubt 
that it is nota mere book-knowledge of music which 
ses, Herr Joachim introduced a pair of 
cadences, into the blank spaces left according to old 
concerto fashion, which will be long talked of, as 
marvels of musician-like skill and young invention. 
Very few performers have come before us so satis- 
factory, and for the future so brightly promising as 
this boy ; who seems, too, to possess a strong frame, 
and a disposition so modest, as well as cheerful, that 
the perils of praise are less formidable than usual. 
The Overture to ‘ Faust,’ melting into an elegant 
minuet as the curtain rises, is one of Spohr’s finest 
and most masculine compositions ; but the following 
duet, from the same opera, is heavy: and, asa concert 
piece, the quintett and chorus is still heavier. We 
have now fo speak of Dr. Mendelssohn's music to the 
‘Midsummer Night's Dream,’ some of which wasgiven 
inthe second act; preluded, of course, by the incom- 
parable overture. This would have been encored, save 
for the impatience of curiosity. The first piece was 
the scherzo or curtain tune, which introduces the 
faéry-work of the play. That no one can write 
scherzoso music like our guest, all the world knows, 
and this is, perhaps, his happiest piece of playfulness, 
the exquisite gamesomeness of the first idea being 
enhanced by a treatment of the orchestra, which can 
sarcely be sufficiently admired or studied. There 


is contrast in it, in short:—a thing almost entirely 
overlooked by our young writers, who conceive that 
instrumental riches are best displayed by unsparing 


use, and that the full band, in the fullest sense of 
the term, can never be sufficiently paraded. The 
next piece of music was the ‘lullaby,’ set for two 
female voices, and soft chorus, with an orchestral 
accompaniment of great fantasy and elegance: the 
nellow entrance of the elfin choir on the words 
Philomel with melody, 
and the ‘ Good Night,’ are points to haunt the ear, 
though they were but coldly or coarsely given. The 
loscalled for the y t and sweetest of tones; the 
chorus should be at once clear and quiet, since, indeed, 
amore delicately beautiful movement, full of the finest 
esence of poetry, has not often been written. Next 
came the Notturno,or scenic music, played while the 
lovers sleep in the Athenian wood ; our own favourite 
of the series—though not executed on Monday 
as it might have been. A lulling melody for the 
horn, is wrought out and repeated with one or two 
of the simplest and happiest possible contrivances, 
% a8 to give the very perfection of sweetness without 
the slightest satiety. After this, we had the Bridal 
March for the august nuptials, which was encored, as 
wo glorious a piece of pageant-music deserved to be. 
Here, again, the sound of the full orchestra, owing to 
theartful distribution of the instruments, is gorgeous; 
no other word will express its brilliancy ; nor know 
ve how to dwell enough upon the stately, yet ori- 
ginal close, where one prolonged trill after another, 
vitha bold phrase inwrought, work up the movement 
to the highest possible excitement. The selection 
ended with a repetition of the subject of the overture, 
fupported by sotto voce voices, with interspersed 
passages of solo, bringing the whole to an harmonious 
and aerial close. We must perforce only here touch 
upon the outlines of this loveliest illustration in 
music ever given to Shakspeare, which ought to be- 
come as familiar in England, as Handel's settings 
of Milton; and, we think, will, to judge from the 
buts of enthusiasm with which it was received. 
bass air and chorus from ‘ Fidelio,’ and the 
hunting chorus from ‘The Seasons,’ closed this 
superb concert. 








Coxcerts.On Tuesday morning M. Thalberg 
givea Concert, the novelty being a fantasia on themes 
‘ Massaniello,’ in which the fisherman’s song 

over his sleeping sister, the Tarantella, and the quick 
march from the overture, are combined with the great 
Planist’s usual ability. Of his performance we have 
spoken: if any change have passed over it, it 

may be to the benefit of its expressiveness, at the 


expense of its tone. But the alteration is so slight, 
that it may be merely an affair of M. Erard’s keys 
and wires, rather than of M. Thalberg’s gain or loss. 
In composition our visitor has apparently stood still 
at the point of devising the most effective passages, 
of shaping a pleasing melody. We are at a loss to 
trace any principle of composition in his fantasias.— 
The grand one on ‘Semiramide’ begins with a pas- 
toral sort of andante,—that on‘ Don Giovanni’ with a 
Study full of charm and grace, but having no traceable 
relation to Mozart or the legend of his opera. We have 
heard of a Sonata, it is true, but are never permitted 
to hear it: and this is one of the cases in which we 
must not trust the worth of “unheard melodies,” 
Besides M. Thalberg’s own playing, the greatest 
curiosity of his concert was the appearance of M. 
Vivier: a marvellous horn player, who manages to 
call out of the depths of his unmanageable instrument 
harmonies (a little out of tune, however,) as well as 
simple notes ; the whole effect being curious, though 
somewhat sepulchral. The principal singers were Ma- 
dame Thillon, who is less available in a concert room 
than a theatre, Madame Castellan, whose executive 
pretensions we cannot altogether accept; Herr Stau- 
digl, who must take heed lest he force his voice,splendid 
though it be, much further, Nature never failing to 
avenge herself on such mistaken proceedings; —and 
Sig. N. Lablache, a new candidate,—but who, in 
addition to a noble name, has a noble voice, remind- 
ing us closely of his father’s in its best qualities. 
M. Muhlenfeldt gave his benefit Concert on Thurs- 
day evening, with a programme containing some very 
attractive morceaux: amongst others, Herr Ernst 
and the bénéficiaire in Beethoven’s superb pianoforte 
and violin duett inc minor—Mr, Parish Alvars in a 
harp solo. Among the vocalists, M.de Revial was new ; 
a French tenor singer, who bids fair to be a valuable 
concert acquisition, by the delicacy, feeling, and 
sound musical style in which he manages a very 
agreeable, if not a very powerful voice. The song 
he chose for his début was Niedermayer’s expressive 
‘Le Lac. His reception was very good.—The 
Sacred Harmonic Society gave ‘'The Creation,’ last 
evening, with Madame Caradori Allan, Mr. Braham, 
and Herr Staudigl as principal singers. 

Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—The inactivity of the 
Opera management seems strange, almost to the 
suicidal point. How far rumour, ascribing this or 
the other cause, is to be relied on, we do not under- 
take to say, but certain it is, that the new work by 
Sig. Persiani, ‘Il Fantasma,’ in which La Signora 
works such marvels of execution, is no longer men- 
tioned. Then the‘ Don Carlos’ of Sig. Costa seems to 
be postponed. However unprofitable these “ ifs” and 
“ands” may be to the subscribers, they are inevitable 
from the present constitution of the company, and 
we point them out, as justifying to the full the line 
of comment we have been compelled to take, and to 
awaken the attention of those whom the matter most 
concerns. Meanwhile, by way of stopping the gap,a 
meagre presentment of ‘Il Matrimonio’ has been 
given—an opera which beyond all others will not 
abide being tampered with—inasmuch as it depends 
neither upon choruses, processions, nor orchestra— 
but upon sound good singing, and sprightly, intelli- 
gent acting. Meagre is indeed the proper epithet 
for the performance in question. No less than four 
musical pieces,—two essential to the progress of the 
story,—are left out in the first act while the cast as 
far as Jl Conte (Frederic Lablache for Tamburini) and 
Fidalma (Miss Edwards for Madame Viardot) are 
concerned, betrays the present impoverished state of 
the company. The lady sung hér solos in ‘ Lei 
faccio,’ and in the first finale in better tune than 
usual: but in the concerted music, she is a dead 
letter, or worse: very often wrong, and rarely audi- 
ble when right. The animation of Grisi, Persiani, 
and Lablache, could not disguise the absence of third 
soprano to ears familiar with the opera. Mario is 
but cold and inelegant as Paolino: Father Lablache, 
as ever, towers above all his playfellows. 

A sprightly divertisement, ‘La Vivandiére,’ enables 
Cerito and St. Leon, to introduce the newest and 
prettiest of the polkas. One word (the subject is too 
important to be passed!) on this dance. It is very 
arch and peasant-like on the stage: but when we 
have said that it cries aloud for petticoats only knee- 





deep and for heavy-heeled boots, we have given two 





reasons against its ever flourishing kindly in our 
drawing-rooms. 





Sapier’s Wetts.—The announcement that we 
made last week,will sufficiently explain the unwonted 
circumstance of our noticing either the “doings or 
pretences,” of this almost forgotten theatre. The 
altered state of the law permits now the legal per- 
formance of the five act drama everywhere, so that 
the distinction between major and minor is legally 
abolished, and, to quote the bills, “has placed all 
theatres upon an equal footing of security and 
respectability, leaving no difference, except in the 
object and conduct of the managements.” Law 
therefore has done what law could do—and that is, 
in the present instance, undone all that it had pre- 
viously done. Law is needed to explain and repeal 
law ; and, for the latter purpose is especially needed 
where monopoly affects the progress of art. There 
is a relation however in the present subject, which 
law cannot touch. Society may have outgrown the 
drama—and by many it is suspected that such is 
actually the case in England. The last accounts 
from America also say, that althongh Mr. Macready 
is playing to crowded audiences at the Park Theatre, 
they are not fashionable ones. It is something that 
there crowded audiences, though not fashionable, are 
possible. Here, on the contrary, all classes have long 
ceased to crowd the theatre, to witness the legitimate 
dratha. Opera and ballet still have their votaries, 
and Mr. Bunn has this week received a Testimonial, 
as it is called, for revivifying Old Drury by their 
means—and now that Old Drury has in effect no ex- 
clusive patent, the proprietors have a right to make 
it profitable by any and every legal and moral means, 
Not alone Old Drury, however, but every other 
theatre, either more or less,connected with the West. 
end of London, has pursued the same course, and the 
receipts have proved that the managers were right in 
doing so, The present time then declares against 
Shakspeare and the legitimatists ; nevertheless, there 
is always somewhere an outlying portion of the popu 
lation, to which amusements, voted vulgar or obso- 
lete by the more refined, are yet the best they can 
afford or enjoy. A lord’s cast off clothes will make 
a gentleman of the Sunday operative. Among 
2,000,000 of inhabitants the metropolis must some- 
where have a population too remote, by reason either 
of condition or situation, from fashionable infl 
to be entitled to despise “ the ruder sports,” in which 
our fathers delighted. It had been frequently sus- 
pected that the neighbourhood of Islington and 
Pentonville contained many such old-fashioned 
people, from the fact of the theatre there being 
always profitably conducted, and sometimes succeed- 
ing with the Shaksperian drama, even when under 
legal interdict. But the Jocale was despised by high 
cast actors, as well as high cast admirers. Destiny 
has, at length, found there the only theatre in whic 
the persecuted drama could find refuge ; and Mrs. 
Warner and Mr. Phelps, two among the best tragic 
performers now in London, have been glad to make 
it their asylum. On Monday last, they produced 
* Macheth,° with new scenery, and got it up certainly 
in a style which elicited audible exclamations of asto- 
nishment from the usual visitors in the boxes. Such too 
was the curiosity excited, that it was necessary to pile 
up elevated forms in the lobbies for the literally over- 
flowing audience ; where, we conjecture, they could 
see little and hear less) Mrs, Warner enacted the 
part of Lady Macbeth with great care and force. Mr. 
Phelps we have never seen before in Macbeth, and it 
was certainly the ablest performance in which he has 
yet exhibited. Since Edmund Kean’s, we have seen 
nothing better for vigour and vivid effect. It is essen- 
tially distinct from’and stands in contrast with Mr. 
Macready’s, which, however fine and classical in its 
conception, is but too obviously open to the Scotch 
sneer of presenting “ a very respectable gentleman in 
considerable difficulties ;” so studied is it in all its 
parts, and subdued into commonplace by too much 
artifice ; fretfulness, moreover, substituting high pas- 
sion in the fifth act. The straightforward and right- 
earnest energy of Mr. Phelps’s acting, on the contrary, 
made all present contemplate the business as one of 
seriousness and reality ; while the occasional pathos 
of his declamation thrilled the heart within many a 
rude bosom with unwonted emotion. The spectators 
were visibly agitated, and incapable of resisting the 
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impulse. The actor evidently felt, himself ; and as 
this, from the small size of the theatre, could easily 
be perceived, it was probably the cause why others 
also felt. Sympathy of the most powerful kind, at 
any rate,was clearly enough produced ; and we hope 
that the actor may meet with sufficient encourage- 
ment to enable him to add to his genius those final 
touches of art which make the finished actor. The 
tragedy was followed by an operetta entitled ‘ The 
Hunter's Bride,’ and a farce called ‘A Row in the 
Buildings, *_the first a mere dramatic version of a 
German fable, and the last, what its title implies, a 
brisk and lively but noisy affair enough. In the 
course of the evening Mrs. Warner spoke a rhymed 
address, neatly written by Mr. Serle. 








MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences:—May 13.—M. Arago 
informed the Academy that arrangements were 
making for putting up at the Observatory a 
telescope of enormous dimensions, furnished with 
glasses combining all the new improvements, and 
worked by machinery. A paper, interesting only 
to chemists, was received from Bordeaux on the 
quantity of heat given out by the various combina- 
tions of sulphuric acid with water.—M. Laignel laid 
before the Academy a notice of a new apparatus for 
soundingsat sea during the passage ofa vessel through 
the water. At present, it frequently happens when a 
vessel is going at a quick rate that the lead ceases to 
descend, and even returns towards the surface. By 
the new apparatus the line is made to fall by the 
progress of the vessel, on the same principle, in the 
inverse way, as a kite rises by the apparent action of 
drawing it towards the holder of the string. A disk 
of wood to which the lead is attached is made by the 
action of the apparatus in the resistance that it 
sustains to plunge towards the bottom.—A commu- 
nication was received from M. Hoefer, on the organi- 
zation of the instruction and practice of medicine in 
Prussia. We gather from this paper that the theoretic 
studies are more rigorous in Germany than in France, 
but that the clinical studies are less rigid, which the 
author attributes to the organization of the hospitals. 
In Germany, as elsewhere, sufficient attention is not 
paid to the practical knowledge of medicine and 
surgery, and men who study hard in the cabinet 
are permitted to take out degrees without going 
through the practical probation which can alone 
give real knowledge to the practitioner. We learn 
that it has been proposed to adopt a different system, 
and to establish regular grades; requiring for the 
first grade—bachelor in medicine—an apprenticeship 
in both medicine and surgery, with a perfect know- 
ledge of the nature and combinations of drugs ; and 
granting the physician's degree only after a certain 
period of practice, added to this apprenticeship. The 
fees to the first grade would of course be lower than 
those to persons of the higher grade, who would, 
in addition to their practical knowledge, as derived 
from apprenticeship, have the advantage of experience. 
Persons who are unable to pay high fees, would thus 
have a guarantee for the capacity of their medical 
attendants, and a physician could be called in occasion- 
ally, to add the advantage of his greater experience 
to the knowledge of the bachelor in medicine and 
surgery.—May 20.—The papers read were not of 
general interest. 

Fossil Remains in Devonshire.—There has been 
dug up in Devonshire, near Barnstaple, a fragment 
remarkableas being, itis said, almost the only instance 
of antediluvian animal remains having been found in 
that quarter, in the shape of the tusk of a fossil ele- 
phant, or horn of some extinct monster, of that class. 
It was lying on the lower gravel bed, with a super- 
incumbent stratum of four or five feet of the blue 
clay ; above which is about six feet of the yellow 
plastic clay, with several feet of coarse gravel and 
soil above. The tusk must have been of large dimen- 
sions, about eighteen inches in circumference, and 
from four to seven feet in length. It has the shape, 
grain, and markings of ivory, but the colour and con- 
sistence are those of horn, and it contains a consider- 
able degree of elasticity. 
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RAND BALLat DEVONSHIRE HOUSE— 
COOTE’S POLKAS performed on that occasion, are no’ 

published, arranged for the uke of Det by RARE ES Coork 
(Pianiste to his Grace t the Duke of Dev wore) WITHA FULL 
DESCRIF TIO N OF THE FIGUR D’ALBERT, price 
o the Esmeralda sdriles a , the same author, 

played ‘three times at the a ball. 

Shappell, 50, New Bond-street. 


—- OPERA. 
Now ready, parts I. and I1.. imperial 8vo. price 2s 
EAUTIES OF THE OPERA. Beautifully 
engraved under the euperintendence of Mr. CHARLES 
HEATH, from Drawings by the first Arti tists. 
I. contains C aRLoTTA Grist as * La Giselle.’ 
* Barber of Seville’). 





No. II. Persian: as * Rosina’ 
“We have seldom seen a periodical which holds out greater 
promise. The portrait of Carlotta Grisi is. extremely happy. 
These sixteen pages of letter-press, with their rich and profuse 
pictorial embellishments and their arabesque borders and orna- 
ments, cannot, we feel persuaded, fail to prove rapidly success- 
ful, particularly at the extremely low price at which they are 

published.”—United Service Gazette. 

. Bogue. 86, Fleet-street: and all Booksellers. 
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CRITIC a s an impartial review to the information of a cir- 
cular; is palticned fortutentiy end will be sent free by post for 
one quarter toany o ove transmitting one shilling’s worth 
of postage stamps (oTHE c RITIC Office, 29, Essex-street.Strand ; 
or a single number for inspection on receipt of ‘wo stamps. 
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Bodily Presence in the Eucharist, By Prof. Stuart—Life of 
Aristotle (conclnded). By Prof. Park—Early History of Monas- 
icism, from orizinal Sources. By Prof. Emerson—Theological 
Encyclopadia of Methodology. By Prof. Tholuck—Expiatory 
Sacrifices of the Grecks and Romans. By Von. Lasaulx—Publi- 
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rature—Intelligence Andover, New York, and London: Wiley 
& Putnam, 6, W aterloo-place. 
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The Trinity House. 
Agricatturel Chemistr 7: 
The Slave Trade and Sugar Duties. 
Case of the Art-Unions. 
Indian Policy: Affghanistan and Scinde. 
Apologists of City Administration. 
. The Currency Question. 
. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
§ Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 
his day is published. price 2s. 6d. 
Re ECLECTIC REVIEW for June. 
Contents : 
University Reform. 
Taylor's Life and Writings. 
Commentaries on the E; pistle — the Romans. 
Memoir of Rev. Greville Ewin 
Miller's Old Red Sandstone, 
Godley’s Letters from America. 
Morison's Reformation. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
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Contents: 
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Fairies’ Sabbath—2. Columbus. (A Print after a Picture by Par- 
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7. Africa—Slave Trade—Tropical Colonies; with a Map—8s. 
Narration of certain Uncommon Things that did formerly 
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Actual Condition of the Greck State—Index 
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ARMY AND NAVY. 
e JUNE number of COLBURN’S 
NITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
AND NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL, 
a. :—The Waterloo Campaign and its Historian 

Major Basil Jackson (concluded)— ‘The Navy of Russia ana’ 
Maritime Province of Finland—The Mouths of the Doma? 
from the Notes of a Recent Traveller—Military Literntere The 

pore Bombay’ s Note Book—Sinde under the Ameers, by Ca 
Hart, Bombay Ag —aqgetive of the Destruction of an A: . 
Convoy in the Bay of R y an Eye Witness—_M 

Anecdotes and Sket ches of Charecter, by Lieut.-Col. Wilk 
Historical Sketch of Military Punishments, by Dr. flarshall 
An Incident of Civil Warfare—What altered the intention of 
Euphrates—The Duke of Wellinzton's Opinions on (* harges | 
Cavalry and of Infantry—The Conciasion. of the Memoir of 
Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lone, & ‘ The Old Peninsul, “ 
—Recall of Ellenborough, and e ppointment ofa Nee 
Governor-General of India—The Prince de Joinville’s Path 
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Henry Caitera, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JUNE, pice 2s. 6d., contains :—Siborne’s Cam 
1815—Mrs. Gray’s Sketches from the Antique and otber poet 
Rambling Records of People and Places, i 2—Sunrise from the 
aos trab Neil, or Times of Old, ee P. ames. Esq, : 
aes 33 and 34—I Sigh in Vain—Our ortrait Gallery, No. 3%: 
the ate Abraham Colles, Esq., with an etching—Continentaj 
¢ a. No. 3: Freesie— 700 Rich Man's Warning: by Mrs 
James —Romanism and Education in France and Irelani 
—Traits r Saracenic Calvaly. He No. 3: Abd-er- Rahman |, : : by 
William Cooke Taylor, L. Beranger and his Songs, by 
William Dowe—A Last, Confession of Harry Lorrequer—Index, 
Tom Burke of * Ours,’ No. 18, with two etchings, price 1s, 
Carleton's Irish Tales, No. 25, price is. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun., & Co.; W. S. Orr 
London; and al! booksellers. &e 
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AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for June, 
rice ONE SHILLING, contains—Bon Gaultier and bis 
Friew s—Blanks and Prizes, or the Wheel of Fortune ; a Tale 
rs. Gore; conclusion—St. Andrew’s—German Lyrical 
Poerty’: Uhland—Cbronicle of the <n of Norway—Life of 
Beau Brummell—A Rosary from the R ine—Poetry—Literary 
Register; Mill’s En lish piveniae Lord King’s Speeches, &c,— 
Politics of the Mont he Ten Hours Question ; &c. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London, 


Published this day, price 1s. 6d. 
THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


’ [ ‘HE NORTH ERN JOURN ALof MEDICINE, 
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Edi ved by Drs. SELLER pee EMP. 

This number contaizs Original Articles by David Skae, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., Lecturer - Anatomy, &c., Edinburgh: William Tait, 
M.D., Surgeon to the Edinburzh Police ; Alexander Harvey, 
M.D.. Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine in Marischal 

College and University, Aberdeen: William Campbell, M.D., 
Consulting Physician to Sines Edinburgh Maternity I lospital ; and 

lex. Ramsay, rgeon, Brough ty Ferry; together with 
much additional Matter atarsut interes 
' aawer & Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 
Jondon, 


Te E FORCEPS, permanently enlarged, price 4d: 

gpoterday. contains valuable papers on Filing the Teeth, 
byJ. Tob inson,Esq.,Dentist to the inetropeliten Beswital- Tea 
ment of Tooth Ache—On Scarification of the Gumsof C Shildren~ 
Best remedies for Neuralgia—Dental Association—On Cupping; 
Present State of Sesto: Surgery: also a Sketch—Dental Quackery 
—Mesmerism, by Brooks—Chemistry—Pharmacy—Surgery 
~—Medicine and Reviews. &e. 

ice, 29, Princes-street, Soho. 


NE LANCET of this day, Saturday, June 1, 
contains—An Original Paper (Part I.) on the Constitution 

of the Urine in Man and Carnivorous Animals, by Professor 
Liebig, of Giessen. The Professor disproves the existence of 
Lactic Acid in the Urine, and proves the presence of Hippurie 
Acid in that secretion. The ‘heory of Dumas on the Process 
of Oxygenation discussed, &c.; also the First Lecture of the 
Course on the Operations of Surgery, by Robert Liston, Esq., on 
the importance of Operative Surgery, Incisions, Ligatures, 
Union of Wounds, Sutures, &c.; with more than Forty interest- 
ing Articles embracing Ori inal Communications, Foe n De- 
artment, Chemistry and icewere. Discussions of Medical 
—_ = Hospital Reports, News of the Week, Editorial Criti- 


cisms. &c, 

THE LANCET of Saturday last, May 25, contains the Righth 
Locke, iz Professor Liebig, on Transformation in Organic 
Matter, Almond Milk, Aiaunbalied. Manufacture of Cheese, 
Digestion, &c.; alsoa Clinical Lecture by Schonlein_on Rhen- 
marion, Peritonitis, &c., and many other valuable Communi- 


Te LANCET of next week will contain Part II. of the Paper 
on the Constitution of the Urine in Man, by Professor Liebig. 
London: John Churcbill,} Princes-street, Soho. 


be Be + ccenmeameebmmamns JOURNAL for 


Edited by 5AC0S BELL 

Contains the Transactions of the Pharmaceutical Society; 

hird Anniversary, and Report of tke Council. Articles on Vete- 
rinary Pharmacy—Sesqnioxide and Protocarbonate of Iron 
Hyoscyamus Niger — Cochineal — Alexandrian Senna —Gum 
Arabic—Pyrogallic Acid—Charta Vesicatoria—Tincture of ao 
nilla—Nitric Ether—Leeches—the Apothecaries of Brug 
a Cement, Reviews, Index to Vol. IIl., &c. ‘be. 

rice ls. 

The Third Volume which is now complete, contains bee} 
Transactions of the Pharmaceutical Society, a great variety 0 
Articles on Chemistry, Pharmacy, Materia Medica. and Botany; 
comprising Improvements, Discoveries, New Processes, ~ 
mule, and Miscellaneous Practical Information on the al " 
branches of science, interesting and useful to Pharmaceutica 
Chemists, and also to Medical Practitioners ; also Observations, 
by the Editor. on Pharmaceutical Education, Voluntary an 
¢ ; Me Beee Education, Schools of Cpermecy, Cc Zompetition in 
the Drug Trade, Remuneration for our, Medical Reform, 
the Use and Abuse of Diplomas and other ertificates of aa 
Restrictions in the Medical Profession, oe a of Spirits 
Wine by Chemists, Veterinary Medicine, &c. m 

Among oe Contributors to = Journal are Jonathan Peres o 
MD. t f R.S.5 ipane Ure. M.D. 7" wet Richard FP Phi Ye 

George Fownes, r ristiso! 
Professor ita ts and Mr. Redwood, Professor o 
armacy to th armaceutica 

ode’ First, — and Third darn may be had in Boards, 

ce 13s. Britaio, 

PiHistorical ‘Sketch of the Progress of Pharmacy in Great Brits, 

the Editor. Price Is. 

Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-sauit 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin & Co., Du 
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13, Great Marlborough-street, June 1, 1844. 


COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


‘CONINGSBY ; 


OR, THE NEW GENERATION,’ 
By B. DISRAELI, Esq., M.P. 
Opinions of the Press. 


FROM “ THE TIMES.” 

«The announeement of a new novel by the able author of ‘ Vivian Grey’ would be 
sufficient to awaken the eager expectations of those who love lively sketches of society and 
prilliant descriptions of ‘feast and ball,’ but Coningsby will attract additional and graver 
interest, from the prevalent idea that he expounds the opinions of ‘ Young England.’ The 
story will be found replete with interest.” 

: FROM “THE MORNING HERALD.” 

“This is in every respect a very fine and remarkable novel. It is a very successful 

attempt to intertwine the political feelings of the day with the interest and plot of a novel.” 


FROM “ THE MORNING CHRONICLE.” 


‘We may augur for this book a very extensive popularity. It is quite as curious as it 
is clever.” 


FROM “THE MORNING POST.” 

** This book is full of life, spirit, and accurate portraiture. Asa painter of fashionable 
life, we know no one more au /uit than Mr. Disraeli. Never did satire dissect with a more 
polished knife—never were the ulcers of political and fashionable life laid bare with a more 
scientific and nervous hand. This work is too cutting, too true, to be passed over unheeded. 


It must be read by all. The romantic interest of the story is likewise maintained with con- 


FROM “THE LITERARY GAZETTE.” a4 
summate skill. 


“This work is destined for extensive popularity. It is a production of much talent— 
bitterly personal, satirieal, pelitical, and is, besides, the manifesto of ‘ Young England.’” 








Just ready, in 2 vols, small 8vo. 21s. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF A BABYLONIAN PRINCESS, 
MARIA THERESA ASMAR, DAUGHTER OF EMIR ABDALLAH ASMAR. 


WRITTEN by HERSELF. And Translated into English. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 


This work forms a complete novelty in literature. The authoress, Maria Theresa Asmar, is the daughter of the late Emir Abdallah Asmar, the head of 
one of the noblest and most wealthy families of Bagdad, and a Chaldean Christian, whose stern and heroic adherence to his faith subjected him to unceasing 
exactions, the most cruel tortures, and finally brought him to an untimely death. His daughter, Maria Theresa, the only one of his numerous family who has 
escaped the sword of the oppressor, and the ravages of the pestilence, was born in a tent pitched on the ruins of ancient Nineveh, where her father had large 
landed possessions, and whither her mother had fled to escape the plague which, at the time when the subject of this memoir was born, raged in the neigbouring 
tity of Mosul. Since the death of her father, and the downfall of his house, his ill-starred daughter has led a chequered and eventful life. Animated by the 
same holy zeal which cost her parent his existence, she devoted all her energies to the propagation of the Christian religion, and the elevation of the female 
character in the East, a course which often placed her in peril, and on one -occasion compelled her to take refuge in the tents of a wild marauding band, 
encamped on the banks of the Euphrates, amongst whom she dwelt during six months. Her narrative embraces her residence at Mosul and Bagdad, and her 
travels to Damascus, Palestine, and Syria, in which country she remained for upwards of four years, during which period she filled the office of first lady of 
honour to the wife of the Emir Beshir, at his palace of Beteddin in the Lebanon; concluding with her arrival in Europe; her visit to Rome, where she 
remained two or three years; her residence in Paris, ard her arrival in England. Independently of the interest which must necessarily attach to a work 
written by so remarkable a personage—perhaps the only Ninevite who ever trod British soil, and in all probability the only Chaldean woman, at least of 
modern days, who ever wrote a book, the Memoirs will be found peculiarly entertaining, from the many interesting particulars interspersed, concerning Oriental 
life and manners, both in cities and amongst the wild and lawless desert tribes. Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has graciously permitted the Memoirs to 
be dedicated to her Majesty. 





Early in June will be published, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits, price 21s, bound, 


MY ADVENTURES. 
By COLONEL MONTGOMERY MAXWELL, K.H., Commanding the 36th Regiment. 


These “ Adventures” will comprise the facts and experiences of twenty years of a life spent amidst the most stirring scenes, and in immediate connexion 
with the most important and interesting events that have agitated Europe during the most remarkable period of modern history—scenes and events that have 
changed the destinies of every civilized country in the world, and which are daily working out new changes, both in the political and the social condition of 
mankind. But these “ Adventures” (as the phrase is intended to imply) are nevertheless strictly personal : it is, therefore, hoped and believed that, independ- 
ently of the instruction, they will offer matter for the entertainment, of every class of reader, however idly, or however busily, disposed. They will include 
the minute details of the writer’s many personal interviews with several of the most distinguished crowned heads—male and female—of Europe ;—among 
others, the Emperor Napoleon, the Empress Marie Louise, the King of Spain, his Holiness the Pope, Queen Caroline of England, King Joachim of Naples 
and his Queen, the King and Queen of Sardinia, the King and Queen of Etruria, &c., &c. 

The following are among the various countries, besides England, the manners and customs of which are illustrated in the course of these “ Adventures :’— 
namely, Italy, Sicily, Spain, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, the West Indies, North America, &c., &c., in each of which the author resided not for a 
few days, or weeks, but for years, and under circumstances which necessarily imparted to him the most intimate knowledge of their people, their manners, and 
their social and political institutions. 

_ Further—the writer’s rank and position as a British officer, and his family connexions with several of the most distinguished members of the English 
anstocracy, afforded him the advantages of that intercourse with the higher classes of the English people, both abroad and at home, which no other circum- 
stances can give, and which are indispensable to a just appreciation and illustration of those habits and manners which are, after all, the most interesting to an 
English reader and observer, and which, it is to be expressly understood, will claim a leading and important share in these “ Adventures.” 

It should be added that these “ Adventures” are selected and transcribed from more than twenty MS. volumes of a journal kept by the author at the places 
and periods respectively referred to, and that everything which is related is strictly, and it may be almost said, literally true. 





The JUNE NUMBER of 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST 


Recollections of the Author of ‘ Vathek,’ with a fine Portrait of the late William Beckford, Esq.—Memoirs of a Gentleman on Half-Pay. No.1. By W. H. Maxwell, Esq., Author 

Of ‘Btories of Waterloo,’ &c.—The Royal Academy Exhibition —A Dreamer Awakened. By Barry Cornwall.—Unp d P i By Horace Smith, Esq.—Mr. Disraeli’s 

Coningsby.’'—Arabella; or, the Moral of ‘The Partie Fine.’ By Titmarsh.—One More Savoy Rambie. By Mrs. Trollope.—Finishing with a Dinner. By the Author of ‘ Peter Prig- 

sins'—How to make a Long Day. By Laman Blanchard, Esq.—Recreations in Natural History: Elephants, concluded.—The Emperor Nicholas; his Nobles, Serfs, and Seryants.— 
Lost Ship.—The Voyages and Services of ‘ The Nemesis,’ in China.—The Winds, &c. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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KENDALL'S ADVENTURES ON THE PRAIRIES, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo., with engravings, price 16s. cloth. 
ARRATIVE of the TEXAN SANTA FE 
EXPEDITION. Comoricte a description of a Tour 
through Texas, across the South Western Prairies, the Cyne 
chee Huntin Groands, &c., to the City of Mexico. By G 
WILKINS KEND ALL. 

“ These nme ae volumes. . . . The narrative is in- 
teresting, not only on account of its personal adventure, but for 
its minute descriptions and voluminous information concerning 
places and manners, which are almost equalizeteange to 3 to readers 
on both sides of the Atlantic.’’"—Atheneum (third notice). 

Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place ; and all Booksellers. 


Medium 8vo. in arabesque binding, price 10s 6d. 

ALKS ABOUT the CITY and ENVIRONS 
of JERUSALEM. By W. H. BARTLETT. Illustrated 
y Nine Engravings on Steel Lbs Cousen, poodles, ond Brandard; 
a Map; and nearly Forty superior Wo 

The object of this Work is togive a corevet idea of the pre- 
SENT STATE of this memorable city, from personal observation. 
The ‘ Walks’ embrace the principa objects of interest ; many of 
which have not been drawn or described in any previous pub- 








ation 
dens GeorgeVirtue, 26, Ivy-lane; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 5s. cloth boards, 


HE ARITHMETIC of ANNUITIES and 
LIFE ASSURANCE, or COMPOUND INTEREST SIM- 
FLIFIED; explaining the Value of Annuities Certain, Contin- 
gent on One or Two Lives, and the Values of Assurances in 
| p= od and Annual Peyments, and comprehending the Values of 
Leases, Pensions, Freebolds, and Reversionary Sums, in Pos- 
session or Expectation, Immediate, Deferred, or ‘Temporary, 
illustrated with Practical and Familiar Examples. 
y EDWARD BAYLIS, 
Actuary of the Y soaker Life Assurance Company. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 











COMPLETION OF NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME: 
This day is published, in 2 gots. ee. wit a Portrait of Niebuhr, 


HE HISTORY of ‘ROME, from the FIRST 
PUNIC WAR to the DEATH of ’ CONSTANTINE. 
By B. G. NIEBUHR. 


Ina Series, st Lectures, Inching an Introductory Course on 
nd Study of Roman History. 
Buite d by {cONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph. D. 
Ra! Volumes IV. and V. of the entire History. 

e Lectures, whic have never before been published, 
were ‘delivered by Niebuhr, in the years 1828 and 1829, in the 
University « of Bonn, where the Editor, then a Pupil of the His- 
torian, took them down in Short-band Notes for his own private 
use, These Notes have been carefully revised, and compared 
with the manuscript notes made by others at the same time ; 
and their translation and publication have been undertaken by 


Now ready, Vol. I. (to b= completed j in Four Monthly Volumes) 
cap. 


ABELAIS’ WORKS, pone by Urquhart 
and Motteux, with Notes by Duchat, Ozell, and others. 
“Beyond a doubt —— was A 4 the deepest as well as 
boldest thinkers of h e.—I1 class Rabelais with the great 
ee minds of the ~worl, Shakspeare, Dante, Cervantes, 


Coleri 
John Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street; John Miller, 404, 
Oxford-street 





Now ready, in small 8vo. price 10s. 

YMNS naw POEMS for the “SICK and 

SUFFERING. In connexion with the Service for the 
visitraTios Ci the SICK. 

d by the Rev. T. V. POSBERY, B.A 

This aA. “contains 224 separate pieces; of Bitch about 90 

are by writers who lived prior to the 18th Century : the rest are 

modern, and some of these original. Amongst the names of the 

writers (between 70 and 80 in number) occur those of Sir J. 

Beaumont—Sir T. Browne—F. Davison—Elizabeth of Bohemia 


—P. Fletcher—G. Herbert—Dean Hickes—Bp. 


en—Norris— 


Gpsie—Seetes-Po. J. Ti egies Hoar? Vaughan—and Sir 


otton. And 
Coleridge—Sir R. 


f modern writers :—Mis: B. 
Grant—Miss E. Taylor__W. Word 


Barrett—S. T. 
sworth— 


Rev. Messrs. Chandler — Keble — Lyte — Monsell—Moultrie— 
Trench—and Archdeacon S, Wilberforce. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's-churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





MOKNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE, ETC. 
This dey (June 1) is Published in 8vo. the Second Volume, (to 
be comprised in Six Volumes) price 12s. bound in cloth. 


HE MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLE- 
GATE, Giles in the Field, and in Southwark, being divers 


rmons preached, A.D. M.DC. 


of the Gospel, in or peer. panden. 


lated and corrected, 
—> 
aes 


toe 





ondon. 
ty all other ‘booksellers. 


Lxxxix. Bys 


everal Ministers 
Fifth Edition, carefully col- 


Notes and Translations of all the 
By TAMES. NICHOLS. Editor of Fuller's Church 


"A Volume will be pablished every alternate month, so as 
wit! 


hin the year. 


parte for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, and sold 





ORIGINAL JUVENILE LYRICS, 
In demy lémo. clegantiy done up in gosh, with numerous illus- 


rice 2s. 


sk i 
ONGS FOR Hi "NURSERY. 
“Itisin filling a child’ 's mind as in packing a trank—we 
must take care what we lay in below, not only to secure for that 
a safe place, bunt to prevent it from ‘damaging what is to come 


after. 
Glasgow: 
burgh: Oliver & 


— Quarterly Keview 
Boyd. 
Curry, jun, & Co 


David Robertson, Bookseller to Her Majesty. 
.ondon: Longman & Co, ; 
Adams & Co., and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Edin- 
Hamilton, 
Dubiin : William 





Dr. Schmitz, at the e $s request and witht 
} nam ona Friends of Ni Niebuhr, both in this country and in 
erman 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


Rory digo “ High Holborn. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL ‘ANTIQUITIES of 
theCollegiateCh , % ST.STEPHEN, WESTMINSTER, 
the late House of Commons; drawn from actual Survey and 
#7 measurements made by direction of the Commissioners of 
ler Majesty's Woods and Works, &c. Accompanied by ee. 
vations on the original and ry rect 8 Seats of the Building. a 
scription of the Plates, By FR ERICK MACK iNZieS 
ne Engravings, developing the style of the best period of 
soeente, A Architecture. Large atlas folio, half-bound in morocco, 
price 4 
*,* Hier Maj esty's Government are desirous of affording to the 
Professional Architect and tothe Antiquary this valuable Work 
at a much less cost than could compensate for paivate enterprise. 
Mr. WEALE’S extensive CATALOGUE of WORKS on Archi- 
tecture, Civil, Mechanical, and Military Engineering, and Naval 
Architecture, may be had gratis: sent by post upon receipt of 
six penny stamps, to save double charge. 


FRANKLIN'S, WASHINGTON'S, AND WEBSTER’S 
memes COMPLETE.—New and — Editions. 
Just imported, at reduced pric 
HE WORKS of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
First complete Edition, edited by JARED SPARKS, L.L.D. 
Prof. of History in Harvard University. In 10 elegant volumes, 
royal 8vo. with Portraits, &c. Price reduced to6l. The Life 
separate, royal 8vo. 2ls. This edition contains one-third | more 
than any other, and is the only comp edition 
See Eclectic Review, Aug. 1843, &c. 
The Writings of George Washington, Official and 
vate, selected from 200 volumes of ey With a 
fe of the Author, Notes and Illustrations. Jared Sparks, 
. Illustrated with Portraits, Maps. Phas ns, and Fac- 
similes. In 12 vols. 8vo. elegantly printed, 8. The Dates, 
royal 8vo. illustrated, 28s. 
Speeches and Forensic Arguments. By Daniel 
Weniter, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. The 3rd volume, separate. 12s. 
aan Putnaim, 0 "Waterloo-place; and may be had by order 
wun ookselle 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIFS, 
FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS. 
Tenth Edition, with Woodcuts, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
ARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the First Invasion by the Romans, to the end of 
the Reign of ween the Fourth, with Conversations at the 
end of each C r. 
Also, Fifth Edition, with Woodcuts, 2 vols. 12mo., 12s. 

Markham’s History of France, from the Conquest 
of Gaul by Julius Cesar, to the Reign Louis Philippe, with 
Conversations at the end of each Chapte’ 

Jobn Murray, A thowaateaineet 
MODERN ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 
PECIMENS des IDIOTISMES dela 
LANGUE TURQUE. Par Dr. F. L. O. ROEHRIG, 
a de la Société Asiatique de France. 
- De Turcarum Lingue indole ac natura, scripsit 
F. O. Roehrig, Ph. D. 
Iso, translated into German, by the same, 

1. Partip Benwa’s Eulogium on Sultan Abd-ul- 
Medschid ; together with his Elegy on the Death of Sultan 
Mahmud II., from the modern Arabic. 

2. Two imperial Firmans, from the Turkish. 

3. Philip Benna’s Eulogium on Frederic William 
IV., from the —— Arabic. ; 
ht 4. A seems ot Ph. Benna in Celebration of the 

rvices render the Pri de J 
at Conople, from the wes Ho — Sears ae ee 
Norgate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 




















Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, rice 4s. 6d. 
OMG:OPATHY UNMASKED ; 


being an 


sure of its principal Ravedities and contradictions, 


ex 
with an estimate or recorded c 


EXANDER “WooD, M.D., 
Fellow of the Ropal College of Physicians, Edinburgh; Eme- 


ritus President of t 
Fyinciples and Practice o 


e Royal Medical pectty's Lecturer on the 
F Medicine. & 
ood has acquitted himseif 4 iy a masterly wa 


» and 


wrestles with the Homeeopathists. especially those of Edin urgh, 
**. London Medical Gazette. 


* We congratulate Dr. W 


upon the ability which he has 


displayed, both as a writer and as a reasoner, in this little work 


before us. His style is pungent, 


irrefragable.’ 


and his arguments = im anand 


*—Cormack'’s Monthly Journal of Medical 


London: D. Bogue, Fleet-street; and J. Menzies, aleterat. 





Price 6d. free by post, 32 large folio pages, 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


Of Saturday last, May 25, contains Articles on 


Abies religiosa, postiocss of 

Adilteration of Wheat flour 
(with Engraving) 

Agricultural education 

Agricultural leases 

Agricultural Society of Eng- 
— Report of Annual Meet- 


Alnwick Florists’ Show 

Asparagus, salt for 

Barbacenia squamata 
ee flowers 

Black Horseponds, 
Gyde, Painswick 

Botanical Society 

Bourbon Roses, to strike 

Calendar of Op rations for 
Hothouse and Conservatory, 
Flower Garden and Shru 
beries, Pineries and Vineries, 
Fruit and Kitchen Gardens 

Chemistry, its application to 
Aerienisure 
C. R. Bree. Esa., Stowmarket 

Chicory, remarks on 

Coniferous Plante. | te graft 

Conservatory P' 

Cork Horticeltural Society 

Dablias, sele cf 

Dablias, to rehder hardy 

8, ery a in 

Durmast 0; 

East Lothian Husbandry, by 
Mr. Sullivan 

Experiments with manures 

Flax, culture of, by Mr. Sproule, 
(with Engraving 

Grafting (with pee Engravings) 

“Grant's Beehi 

—. lan of, (with two En- 


Highland and Agricultural So- 


ciety 
Horticulteral § Society's Exhibi- 
tion at the Garden, with lists 
of the viomers shown and the 
prizes awar 
Laburnum, sporting © 
Lancaster Flower 


by Mr. 


z 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricul 





Landscape Gardening 

Local terme, on, x4 by John 
Grey, E a 

Loudon (Mr.), nr "Works for 
prizes at Flower Shows 

Lowe’s Nursery, noticed 

experiments with 

Manure Tanks 

orningside Gardeners'Society 
orpholog 

New Holland, , ctigpote of 
* Nutt’s 

Orchidacee of New Zealand 

Peach. trees, management of, 

Errington, gardener, 

} A Park 

Pelargonium, spot on the 

Phlomis Cashmeriana 

Potatoes, observations on 

Rats, to kill 

nse hy he SO to raise from 
= 


























concluded, by) Robin 


Rose-Geréen, Frafting, (with 
five Engravin, 

Royal Institution 
Science of Farming 

South Essex Hort. Soc. 

Sources of Vegetable food 

" WF Hook Qe icum,” by Sir 
prin; A 4 

tall Toding 

substitute for Bones, &c. 

Tanks for liquid manure 

lea, culture of in sauenem, &e. 
by Professor Royle 

Transplanting, remarks on 

Turnip fly, prevention of 

Vegetable food, sources of 
heat-flour, adulteration of, 
(with Engraving, showing how 
to distinguish) 

Wess. | diseases of, by Rev. E, 





Sidne 
Willingdon self-supporting 
schoo: 

Worcestershire Hort. Soc. 


tural 


Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- 

ree. Mark- mang | yp wate eutusns from the 
tatoe, Hop, Hay, and Se arkets, a plete 

with a condensed account of all the transactions of the eweek. 


of any Newsvender. — 


dve: 


OR ce for 
Upper Wellington cipect, Covent-garden, and 5, Charles-street, 


Covent-garden, Lon 





Now ready, a ort = improved editio 
Scott. royal ‘ome. 40. 6d —* Designs by 
NURSERY RHYM ES of ‘ENGLAND 
lected ghicGy from Orel Tredition 
y LIWELL, 

“Well done! third edition! Q. What an 8 Collection 
of nursery rhymes more than ever acceptable to the la 
small public? A. Illustrations. And here they are: ceo und 
and which the Atty thice-s olds saSqestand before their 4 ge 

ic e ree- 
sas SS Rg -theee year olds like almost as well as 


Com of + pe ROMANS relating to dh 
fre. end edition, mie mah C2, and Weoaay rs. 4 


T. PATRICK’S PURGATORY: an Essay on 
the Legends of Purgatory Hell, and Paradise, ¢ 
during the Middle Ages. THOMA Aree 
eit en clot oth, 6s. . 1 pee hsoarees M.A. FSA, 
embraces a singular chapter of literary hist 
> Warton, and all former writers with wh om we are sequal 
and we think we may add, that it forms the best introdue. 
tion ite Dante Loe yet been eaeees. are 
is a curious fac’ at nearly all the o' legends 
= = to on ge Del either ay or moni ee 
ceedingly poetical, and open t 
ag ee Coe up a new field to the imaginatirs 


Bssays. YS on ENGLISH SURE AMER: His. 
torical. nd M. A. LOWER, 
Post 8vo. 2nd —— oo ee bth 6s. 

“A most amusing volume, which comes home to every body,” 


ARLY HISTORY of FREEMASONRY in 


ENGLAND. By J.O. BALLIWELL, F.R.S. 
2nd edition enlarged, cloth, 22 Fest Ore, 


DANE ty ttancuey, to ANGLO. SAXON READ. 
ING. By L. LANGLEY, F.L.S. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 
R. Smith, 4, Old Ci whe street, Soho, London, 


a Quarto Pages, price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday last, May 25, contains articles on 
THE PEERS, SELECT COMMITTEES AND RAILWAYs_ 
LORD BROUC CHAM. Ae s_UePEAe OF THE CANAL 
¥ J ¢ 
ae BOROUGH BILL—SELE HARD 
tol New Standing Orders; 


than 
RAI WAY MEETINGS—Grand Junction Spe. 
eeting—Great Western—Glasgow and Garnkirk—Paris 
ouen, with the Balance-shee 
NEW. RA eg ti stern Union—Northern and Eastern 


New 

PROJECTED U1 LINES: Bedford and Birmingham—Britis and 
tol Channels Junction—Cornish Railway —Hates refield 
nd and Perth—Luton, hton, and = 

able —_Serowsbury. Wolverhampton, padtes 
—Great Southern and Western—South Wales Railway. 
NEw ti RENC i L INES Paris and a Cente and Atlao- 

nonase—Fast a vente 


’ col. 








pons | 





NC oS Hewonst and Da —West London. 
THE ATMOSPHERIC SYSTEM. oh Mr. Stephenson's fie 
pert t, and Mr. Gibbons and Mr. Brunel’s Evidence. 
CORRES PONDENCE_Mr. Walker and the York ‘Lines Pro- 
posed Standing Orders, New Standing Orders—New Inven- 
tion in pe apomative Power—Clapeyron’s Improvements in 


Ste. 
ie LAME fey PROCEEDINGS. 
VALUE HARES—Returns from London, Liverpool, Man- 
rok York, Hul i. Glasgow, and Paris, with comments on 
the oo ctive Markets. 
ney SKETCHES OF OLD RAILWAYS — Edinburgh and 


MEC Glasto IMPROVEMENTS, Railway Carriage Springs 
(with five Engravings), Railway Wheels (with four Engravings) 


—Al 38. 
REPORT OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
RAILWAY LITER ACRE — anes | to the Right Hon. W. B 


Gladstone, on Reatlw gislat 
CONTRACTS, PAT ENTS, TRON TRADE, TRAFFIC TABLES, 


order’ The Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


rICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Trustees. 
Sir Jas.Duke.Ald. M.P.Chairman, | Benj. Hawes Esq. Dep. Chairman, 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Peculiar advantages are offered by this Com ny. Thus— 
Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the li 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the 
having been previously obtaine: 
Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
— effected for the whole term of life 
On  papeinn of five years’ standing. half t the amount paid, after 
the t year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 





Assured 
Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 
Attention is particularly ey mye = to the detailed 
of the Company. which may be obtained at the O 
William-street. "City, or ty Netter. addressed to the Secretary. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


UN LIFE ASSURANOS SOCIETY. 


wnt Gharies Pole cps, Chairman. 
iam Burnie, 
Charles Boulton, Esq. hea, cpus Ca Shaw raw Lefevre, Bet. 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. Hon. Hugh Li messy, 
James Campbel jun. , Charles Cittledale, Esq 

arry Chester, Esq. Henry Littledale. Esq. 
John Cockerell, Es Esq. George Lo). 
John Drummond, Esq. Bric 
Charles Bell Ford, Esa. Charles ‘Richard 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. 
Edward Harman, Esq. 
Joseph Hoare, . 
Felix Ladtwete 





orman, Esq. 
Pole, Esq. 


. MP. 
b. G 
— e Smi Thornton, Bs 
RLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


The anon for this Society beg to inform the Public that 
a bonus has been declared to the Policy Holders entitled te 
participate in the profits of Midsummer last, and that 
additions made to the Policies were, ON AN AVERAGE OF i 
nee ag od AGES, ONE PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the sum 
entitied to om the fein the protts of Flies — became 
entitled to participate n the gr s of the 
miums require his Office on Young Lives are 
lower than those of mest of the old Established Offices. he 
Tables of Rates, with the Conditions of Assurance, wer 
Life Office in Tagendngedle.ctrees at eke § 
ce 3 Craig’s-court elbeck- Sun 
Favendisb-equare, London ; also ¢ of ow oft the Agents for the 
ice. 
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\ORPORATION of bad LONDON ASSU- 
pSsUR cetehlished A.D. 

Co CE.—Great , are offered to the 

mobic a 


Ao AT) pm of premium after five years’ payment. 
4 lower fixed rate without abatement. 
Fire Insurances effected upon every description of property, 
including a also effected on ships and morchnotice ats sea 
a wing to sea sea JOHN LAURENCE, Sec 


NEW PROSPECTUS. 


LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Insti EET in 1805 
Ww Baines st Beat BLACKFRIARS. 
Bonys every THREE Ye per Cent. or Vous Atthe of 
he Profits returned on Policies ‘Slested onan and after this 

“ithe new Prospectus, containing a ful) detail of the e heht 
advantageous terms on which Life Insurances are now sranted 
by this © a may be obinined at the Company's Office. 

ist May, 1} WIN CHARLTON, Secretary. 





eee —19. | Birchin-lane, and 10, Gaede At 
daily from 10 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING WILLIAM. STREET, LONDON. 
Directors—Sir Hen: Wee Ls + Ss. Chairman. 
Jobn Stewart, 
Mar Rcr. & Sir na. Armstrong, | 





n Bagebe: . 
te rles oD: cao oi ea. Esq. | James Duncan Thomson Esq. 
Bilis Watkin See Capt. Samuel Thornton, R. 
Raikes 


-_ William H, Cotterill, Esa. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 
ciple adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
re tnnual val uation of assets and liabilities, and a 
et co of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 


fre S Kilewies table will show the result of the last division of 
LA as declared on the 8th of May, 1844, to all persons who 
on that day paid six annual premiums :— 
A ener 
Date of Sum Original nae 
Policy, | Assured. | Premium, pn 


issued. | rent year). 


On or > H | 4 5 
before 8th 3110 0! 1515 0 


ay, x 4215 0| 217 6 
. 1 6611 8| 33 510 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
morton-street, Ban 
ct of Parliament, 3 x 6 Will. IV.c. 76. 
Alderman, Chairman, 
cignery, Ba. Ald. M.P. 
Taper Relig. is 4 Eq Al ‘Ald. 
come a A e LA 


m7 
. Ram 3h 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson.3, Finsbury-squar 
Surgeon—W. Coulesa, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting —Professor Hall of ing’s College. 
poe Ba sof the Argus Lite ospeunes Company. 


Low emiu 
In addition to the subscribed Capital of #300, 0002, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
g,and an ing Assurance sued 
ested in Government and other available Securities, of 
coonderably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


ge 
when 
Policy 
was 








39, Th 
Empowered b by y special 











The P Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
tible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
mpany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to Assure . 
Age. | For One om For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
20 £017 £019 1 £1 1110 
11 8 27 207 
21410 
4 011 


1 
1 169 
. 


= : . 4 19 10 
2 0 6 010 
One-third of . 5 oo Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 
In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
ble, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
one Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'cloc' 
ED WARD, BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal C and Agents. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London: sotablished 1008. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. 
ee) ot ht Hon. Thomas _-9-~ tag Chairman. 
ederick Stephenson, ay 1 [or 
Lenselet Boor DA Allen, . Tho 
Stephen Nicolson ene 4. 
nry Barnett, E: 








rchibald Hastie Esa. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph, John Mendham, 
Robert Davies, Esq. Wale Routh, Esq. 


Auditor: 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. Charles Morris, Esq. 
Captain Robert'G Gorden R.N. one sre Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician—John Ayrton Paris, M F.R.S. 27, Dover-street, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Surgeon—Benjamin ——— Esq. F.R.S. 12, Bruton-street. 
Solicitor—Henry Youn; “the 12, Essex-street, Strand. 
Bankers—Messrs. Hankey, Fenchurch-street. 
Actuary—James John Downes, E 
Secretary—Campbell James Downer, Esq. 4 
ache f following are among the advantages offered by this 


Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
Which se the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
er than those of any other Mutual Aesereniee Society. 
The a of the Profits divided among the Ass: 
A ree Bonuses have already been declared out of 1 three-fourths 
of the 


The frst. i in 1834, averaged 16/. percent. on the Premiums paid. 
second, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 
third, 1844, ditto itto since oe 2nd division. 
in addition to which, all Policies entitled to the absolute bonus, 
Teceive a contingent prospective bonus of ll. per cent. per 

anoum on the sum assured, on bocensing claims before 1849. 
Assurances effected on the i scale of premiums in the year 

1844, will participate in the Bonus to >be declared in 1849, 

No extra cuates for residence in any part of Europe, nor for 
a decked, sailing, or steam-vessel,) from any one 

to another ‘during peace, to Assurers not being sea- 

faring men by profession. Licences are granted fe go to any 

Part of the world upon terms proportionate to the ri 

licies on the lives of persons dying by poctm Be “duelling, or 
by the hands of justice, are not void as respects the interests of 
to whom they may have been legally assigne 
nces may be effected - an and every ay. 
By rectors. 


order o' 
CAMPBELL TAMES 1 DOWNER, Sec. 








NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 

Division of Profits among the Assured. 
lonorary po 
Earl of Errol Earl So 
Earl of Courtow Lord V. feosunt Falkland 
Earl Leven and "Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbur. Lord Belhaven and Stenton, 


Earl of Stair 
Directore—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hanavel De seek Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair rAvarne, Bee. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
w. Boyd, Esq. Residen: William Railton, Esq. 
Lennox Boyd, ay Assiet.|John ny 
Resident F. H. Thomson, 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Surgeon—F’. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 


This Company, established by by Ac Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
ay success which has attended it since its commencement in 

. ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 60,000/, 

nt 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 

holders of one-hal: of “heir Stock, and also added a bonus of 

2l. per cent. per annum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the 

Participating Class from the time they were effected. 

nus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the sist 
December, ton, is as follows :— . 

Sum Assur Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
a4 ¢ Years 10 Months £683 6 8 


4 4 yor 

2 Yea 200 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most AI scale, 

and only one-half n be paid for the first five years, where the 
ingarance § is for life. 

information will Lbe atpptet - gpafiestion to the ow 

dent Directors, Edward Bo: a WP E. Lennes Boyd, 

of No. 8, Waterloo-place. Pat Mall, Ad 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
beautiful instruments are peculiarly adapted for military 
gentlemen, tourists,&c. ‘Their exceeding portability, measuring 
only 3} inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing distinctly a ‘Ss moons), have given the greatest 
satisfaction. rice, 355. ; sent by post for 1s.—To be had of 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act - the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
rties of absor, stton, “vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all interme jate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna § Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole ——— a 
130 B., Oxford-street, one door from Holles-stre: 
Caution—Beware of the words “* From Metcalfe’s,’ 
by some houses. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chro- 
nometer Makers to the Leode « of the Admiraity, esta- 

blished 134 years. — Webster & Son have REMOV to 74 
CORNHILL, where the advantages of the promines wil fk 
them personally to superintend their workmen. 


he 
0 





| the Maker, J. DAVIS, Optician, Detby. 





adopted 





Y ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.— 
Patronized by Her Majesty's Ofte ice of Woods, &c.—IM- 
PROVED LINING for WALLS of HOUSES, eo The Patent 
ining effectually protects eve be. of decoration either 
of paint or paper (and for which it is pre-eminently adapted) 
from damp in walls, one possesses pany other substantia! ad- 
vantages; unalterable by is 
References to parties in whose houses the patent bas been em- 
ployed. and terms for materials or for fixing complete, ctained 
y letter or personally of the patentee, JO COLLAR 
DRAKE, at whose address extensive applications of the saa 
may be inspected. —19, Elm-tree-road, St. Jobn's-wood. 


EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDONS 

IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a 
Substitute for Corks and Bunas, has, by new and great Im. 
provements, become a pure, imperishable, and perfect mogne 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits, &c. 
They are cheap and easily applied, and the appearance which 
they now have of fine Cork has removed the prejudice against 
their former dark colour. Also DECA ANTE STO beets, to 
ke "Pat ae which is in aw, use in perfect cond 
C. MACINTOSH & Co. 19, Wall! 











ition.— 
brook, London, and 22, York- 
street, tebe ely 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNU FFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT Theme candles 

are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they ausp 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No mae or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for con es Bread-street, Cty: by all Grocers 

a 





and Oilmen ; and at t! 
church, 8 erey. 








e best Medicine for Indigestion. 

ORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 
ntly recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints; they act as a powerful tents and gentle aperient, 
imparting strength to the 0 the ner- 
a 7, anv) in battles at Ma, 1 2s. 9d., and Lis. each, by 
GHBY & Co., late B. de 61, Bishopsgate 

w beat a nearly all Medicine Venders. 


HE NEW DISCOVERY for the NERVES, 
by DR. GRANDISON. Patronized by above 100 of the 
Nobility. -—This invaluable Medicine has effected the most won- 
derful Cures, and bestowed the boon of Nervous vigour upon 
Thousands. Many who have proved it will testify, that, by 
perseverance, the trembling hand may become steady, the 
weak heart strong, and nervous irritability (so often the pre- 
cursor of insanity), may be arrested. It has secured refreshing 
sleep (without comemeing one particle of any opiate) to those 
who have not enjoyed that blessing for years, and conquered 
the most obstinate indigestion. It strengthens the ames’. 
varies the blood, and Eestores the spirits, insuring v 
of and mind. Sold b y all Medicine Venders, in 
ls. th +» 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, conteine 
Patient, with testimonials attached. Ask . Grandison’ 
Charity ills.—“ A wonderful yet safe medicine. "Prof. ‘Mollen. 


STABLISHED  1835.—The Prepeistes of 
BARON DUPUYTREN’S MEDICATED POMATUM for 
the growth and preservation of the pare. begs respectfully to o 
inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has remove: 
ratory from 156, Hegent-street, to 59, Gost Lo ay onpe- 
site the British Museum, 
in his own handwriting, the yor of pod pot with his ‘tials 
“ F. W. J." which are also printed on the inside and outside of 
the pot in its manufacture. He takes these precautions to pre- 
vent counterfeits, although any one who Bas once used the 
enuine article cannot fail to detect any imitation of it. Id 
y most = perfumers, hairdressers, and others, in town 
ana coun 


‘TRE SKIN and COMPLEXION. —GOW- 

LAND'S LOTION. —The use of Gowland’s Lotion is 
speedily followed by the disappearance of ever cies of 
eruptive malady, discolouration, &c., and the establishment of 
a pure surface of the skin; whilst asa refresher it preserves the 
most susceptible complexion, and sustains, to a protracted 
period, the softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier 
years. —‘Ront. Suaw, Lonpon,’ is in white letters on the 
ersemens stamp, without which it is not genuine. 
28. 9d., 5s. 6d., quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers, &c. 








axes, at 
advice to the 











Prices, 





stock, finished with the utmost care, and at the lowest possible 
rices, consistent with maintaining that reputation supported 
uring so mony veers, for thes finest works, consisting of Com- 
pensated, Duplex, and Lever Watches, on the principle of their 
Chronometers, to which Government awarded the prizes three 
zoe in succession: the Detached Lever and Horizontal Watches 
r ladies, of the smallest and most elegant patterns. Marine 
and Pocket Chronometers, with long and accurate rates; alsoa 
large selection of Second-hand Chronometers and Watches by 
the most eminent makers. Superior workmen are employed on 
the premises in the repairing department for English and 
Foreign work. 
W. & Son's Publication, with the Equation Table for the year 
1844, will be sent post free on the receipt of two stamps 


ECESSARY PRECA UTION.—CON - 
SUMERS OF BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 
J. T. BETTS, Jun. & Co. will not be responsible for any bottled 
Brandy that is not protected against fraudulent substitution, by 
the Patent atotallie < ‘apsules, embossed with the words “ Betts's 
Patent Brandy. 7, Smithfield Bars.’’ Sold by the most respec- 
table Wine and S init Merchants, in Town and Country, at 
3s. 6d. per bottle, the bottle included. 


INES AT REDUCED PRICES.—Messrs. 
LAMBE & CO. 149, New Bonp- eransy. adapting 
their business to the demand of the day, for g: good and pure 
Wines at moderate prices, (and without interfering with their 
established trade in the highest class Wines, through which 
their house during the last Eighty Years has had the honour of 
supplying the Royal Family and many of the first Nobility and 
Gentry of the country,) have formed connexions whereby they 
can now offer to the Public the second and lower qualities of 
thoroughly sound and genuine Wines at rates not hitherto 
quoted. Th hey beg attention more particularly to those enu- 
merated below, which they can confidently recommend and 
guarantee all to be perfectly pure and genuine ; assuring those 
arties who have been in the habit of purchesieg the first class 
Wines that they will still meet in Messrs. Lambe & Co.'s stock 
selections from st shippers, and copectaliy Sherries 
and Ports, of such high qualities as are rarel 
Parchasers of Wines in wood may taste them in 
clusion, Messrs. Lambe & Co. respectfully solicit the support of 
the Public in this endeavour to meet their views, pledging them- 
selves that the above statement will be found anere verified 
by those who ee onour them with their comman 
Delicate an flavoured Pale Sherries, also 
Brown and sold Colour oo ° 26s. per dozen. 
Higher qualities, ditto 30s. 32s, 
Old and fine flavoured Ports, fit for imiinediate use 26s. 
Higher quality, ditto ee oe . 30s. 328, 
Very pure an ‘sound Clarets .. 
as ing and Hock and Sfose ry 
Hock and ~-7 oe 











OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince pibert, the 
Royal A ea and several Courts of Europe.—This ~ GANT, 
FRAGRANT, and PELLUCID OIL, in its preservat. .~" ra= 
tive, and beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the whele world. 
It preserves and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of life; 
prevents it from turning grey ; or if so changed, restores it to its 
original colour ; frees it from scurf and impurity, and renders it 
soft, silky, curly, and glossy, and retains its curl and other deco- 
rative form uninjured by the variations of the atmosphere, or 
the effects of the crowded assem bly—facts which are abun- 
dandy proved by the numerous testimonials, which may 
seen at the Proprietors. These advantages are. —— 5 Py = 
gratifying fact, that it preserves its virtues unimpai 1 
change of climate. and is alike in use from the trie othe 
torrid zone—from the assemblies of St. Petersburgh to t meee of of 
Calcutta and the remote East. To chi Idren id is especial! 
commended as forming the basis of A BEAUTIFUL H ZAD 
OF HAIR. Price 3s. 3, 78.3 Family Bottles oa to four 
small), 10s. 6d. : and double that size, 2ls. per bottle. 
CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words * *ROWLAND* Ss 
MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wreoper, and 
on the back of the Envelope 1,500 times, containing 39.480 028 letters, 
Be sure to ask for ‘ ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.” *@* Ali 
othe ers are SPURIOUS IMITATIONS!!! Sold by the Bropreiors, 
ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, LONDON ; and b: 


é hemists and Perfumers. 
to the FASHIONABLE 





MPORTANT 
WORLD.—By far the most influential of all the graces that 
contribute to personal adornment is the Hair. Its recovery, 
preservation, and improvement, proportionably concern the 
elegants of our fashionable circles, and any information which 
will ensure these desirable results will be hailed as an inesti- 
mable boon, The following extract from the letter of a respec- 
table < chemist in Bridlington will be read with the highest in- 
erest:— 

“2 lady, a customer of mine, has found grest benefit from the 
uce of your Balm. About six months ago her pale ‘eeoey allfell 
off. | recommended her to iy your Balm of Col ja, whi: 4 
she did. In the course of a few applications, the hair ceased 
falloff. Before she had used one 3s. 6d. bottle i ij henge, to grow 
very profusely, and she has now a beautiful hea: 

* Il am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 


Va. Soe 
* Chemist and Dapesit, Mashet gleams Bridlington, 
“To Messrs. C. . one o § Oldri 


“March | 
C. and A. OL. DRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA cance the 
Hair to curl beautifully. frees it from scurf, and sto 
falling off, and a few — generate restore it gent Ue ates it _ 
pepeents grepaees. 3s. +» and ils. per bottle. 
enuine. 


Ask for OLDRIDGE'S BALM, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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1. 
RESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES | 


From the Seventh to the Seventeenth Century. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 7/. 7s. large paper, imperial 4to. the Plates 
more highly finished, and heightened with gold, 18/. 

“‘ Amidst the many splendid books which have of late years been produced in illustrationgf the manners, customs, modes, fashions, domestie 
arrangements, and costumes of our ancestors, no book has surpassed this in its illustrative embellishments, or its descriptive letter-press. The 
plates, which are copies of the most rare and authentic originals, are themselves gems scarcely less valuable than the originals from which they are 
taken... The colours are brilliant and vivid, the result of labour and expense, directed by scientific knowledge of the mechanism of art.”"—Times, 


II. 
LLUMINATED ORNAMENTS. 


Selected from Manuscripts and early printed Books of the Middle Ages, carefully coloured from the Originals, with 
Descriptions by SIR FREDERICK MADDEN, K.H. In 1 vol. 4to. 5/. 5s., or on large paper, highly finished with 
opaque colours, and heightened with gold, imperial 4to, 10/. 10s. 


“ The design of this work is unique, and its@xéeution beautiful. The elaborate richness of decoration, and splend of the combinati 


P of 
colour and blazonry, which render illuminated missals so curious and yaluable, afford many useful hints for embellishment, both in colour and 
design.”—Spectator. 


III. 
PECIMENS OF ANCIENT FURNITURE. 
Drawn from existing Authorities, with Descriptions by SIR SAMUEL RUSH MEYRICK, K.H. In 1 vol. con 
taining 75 Plates, medium 4to. plain, 2/. 2s., with numerous Coloured Plates, 4/. 4s., or on imperial 4to., the whole 
of the Plates coloured, price 10/. 10s. 





“Mr. Shaw’s Specimens of Ancient Furniture is another most interesting and original work, gratifying at once to the antiquary, who regards 


them from their associations ; to the virtuoso, who furnishes his mansion & la mode antique ; and to the historical painter, who aims at accuracy 
of scenery.”—Geatleman’s Magazine, Jan. 1834. 


% The great accuracy of Mr. Shaw’s pencil stamps the highest value upon this work,”—Genti "s Magazine, April 1835. 





IV. 
LIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, SPECIMENS OF 
THE DETAILS OF. 
. In'l vols 4to. containing 60 Plates, price 3/. 3s., or imperial 4to. India paper, 6/. 6s. 





V. 
HE ENCYCLOPAZDIA OF ORNAMENT. 
In 1 vol. 4to, boards, 1/. 10s. large paper, the Plates coloured, 3/, 
“We have no doubt that Mr. Shaw has already conferred material benefit on the artists of England, by his faithful engravings from 
ancient works of sculpture and painting. The present undertaking is calculated to diffuse those advantages more generally, by its very mode- 
rate price ; and every individual effort of this kind is worthy of all dation, i h as it performs a portion of that task which ought 


to be undertaken by the government of this country, and which the governments of France, Prussia, and other continental states have pursued 
with very material advantage to their artisans in every department connected with the arts of design.” —Gentl s Mag , June 1836, 





VI. 
RNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 


With 50 Plates, 4to, price 27. 2s. 


VIL. 
LPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Nos. I. to VII. 
*,* This Work is publishing in Monthly Nenbers each Number contains Four Plates, imperial 819. 


price 2s. 6d., or on imperial 4to., the Plates more highly finished, and heightened with gold, price 5s, 
each, To be completed in about Twelve Numbers. 


/ 


Ey. 
d 6. WILLIAM PICKERING, Publisher, Piccadilly. 
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—s ne — —— a ea A a ag —~ rege . +: and published 
Printed by James Houwes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, T#ok’s Court, Chanceryi-lane, in th parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; an’ Pur 
by JouN Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said 2 na oy Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Bookscilers and Newsvenders,—Agents; for ScoThASP, 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Inzzanp, J. Cumming, Dublin.—Satwrday, June 1, 1844, 
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